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Phi ly Saved Day 


' IF IT weren't for $500 brought in by the Philadelphia 
Freedom of the Press Committee; Friday would have 


been a bleak day indeed, as 


appeal is concerned. 


far as the DW's $50,000 fund 


Outside of the Philly contribution, we received only 


$95 for the day. 


We renew our unabashed plea for birthday gifts, so 
we can reach the fifty grand at or before the 33rd anni- 
versary ball at Chateau Gardens on February 9th. 


One such ten dollar gift 


said: “A daily reader of 


Friday from C § of New York 


e DW, it would be hard for me 


to imagine life without it. Panes accept this small token 


of my gratitude’. 


And we're grateful, too. Are there 900 more such 
readers to contribute ten each so we can go over the top, 


and soon? 


Other. contributions Friday: 


New York friend, $5; N.E. De- 
fense Club, $2; Tob, $5; Garment 
worker, $5; St. Louis, Mo.—JS, $5; 
San Francisco, Calif., $1; Water- 
bury, Conn., $10; New Castle, Pa., 


$5; Builalo, $6; San Francisco—JL, 
$5; Long Island City, $3; Lower 
Fast Side, $3: Queens, $10; Stam- 
ford, Conn., $10; Flatbush, $10. 


Received Friday ___._$ 595.00 
Total to date $41,038.47 
Still to go $ 8,961.53 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y.; or bring 
to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. You 
can buy a money order at the 
post office, or a bank check with- 

out revealing identity, 


POLISH ENVOY MEETS JEWS | 


HERE ON ANTI-SEMITISM 


Romuald Spasovski, Polish Am- 
bassador to the U.S., in an inter- 
view with representatives of the 
Federation of Polish Jews in 
America, has expressed concern 
over anti-Semitic outbreaks in 
Poland and promised to commufii- 
cate with his government about 
the matter. R 

S. Federman, president, and 
David Pergament, secretary of the 
Federation of Polish Jews, spent 


|progressive organization, 


three hours with the ambassador. 
They presented detailed informa- 
tion. about anti-Semitic 
in Poland. They reported the am-| 
bassador told them the sternest: 
measures were necessary against) 
active anti-Semites. 

A delegation from the Polish 
Polonia, 
headed by its~ president, 
Novotski, 
sador, 


~ Lagging City Teachers Can Learn 
From Clinton, Board see > Told z 


By MILLY SALWEN 


THE city’s six-pronged plan 
to wipe out segregation in the 
— schools seems to have 

ogged down on a single is- 


shall teachers be “ro-|. 
tated” to the faculties of Negro 
schools that are far. from their 
neighborhoods? 

The cleav age of opinion on how! « 
to merge Negro the white pupils 
and teachers came clear last Thurs- 
day when 85 spokesmen for teach- 
er and community groups spoke for 
more than five hours at an over- 
flow session before the Board of|: 
~ Education. 

It was a public hearing on the 
two most important programs—one 
on teacher placement, the other on 
zoning patterns—of the five that 
have been reported out by the 
board’s Commission on Integration. 

Heated objections from a num- 
ber of teachers’ organizations to the 
so-called “rotation” plan blotted 
out dozens of other important 
methods to combat segregation, in- 
corporated in both the zoning and 
teacher assignment reports. 

Nearly every civic, parent, labor 
and religious group strongly favor- 
ed both reports. (Among r were 
the United Parents Associations 
and several local PTA’s, the Inter- 
‘group Committee on New York's 
seg schools, which spoke for all 

ut one of its 29 ove the 

Urban League of Greater New 
York, the American Jewish Com- 
mittees, the Civic Union, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the So- 
cialist. Workers Party, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, - Emma 
Lazarus Federation Jewish 
“Women’s Clubs, the Bommunt 
~ Church of New York, Abbysinia 

pee Church and the influential 
Public Education Association.) 
_ Among the teachers, it is diffi- 
cult to tell the proportion that ob- 


sue: 


jected to the integration plan since 


4. 


representation is splintered among) distant points. 


Kasimir| 


| 


| 


also visited the ambas- 


i 


some twenty groups. But represen-| 


tatives of two of the major teachers’ Teachers Alliance also objected | 


groups, spoke niger arg in 
support of them. Charles Cogen, 
president of the N.Y. Teachers 
Guild (AFL- CIO) said his group. 
“with a few minor reservations en- 
dorse the plan whole-heartedly. 

Mrs. Rose Russell of the Teachers: 
Union greeted both reports for its. 


“concrete, realistic proposals.” | 


Mrs. Russell suggested that the 
board “clear up the malignant, de- | 
moralizing misconception that the) 
plan recommends ‘rotation,’ with, 
its connotation of a permanently; 
insecure staff playing a sort of game’ 
of musical chairs . . . made up o 
presumably unwilling teachers con- 
stantly being rotated in to ‘serve 
time’ until they can be rotated out) 
again. 


Midway in her remarks Mrs. Rus 
sell was cut off by Dr. Charles' 
Bank, who had briefly assumed the 
chair for board 
Silver returned, he made amends 
reminded the board members that 
“ge will remember that “the! 

‘st spokesman of teachers w 
fully 
enced.’ 


Thunderous applause from some 
200 people who crowded the room 
underlined her point. Later, when]: 
Silver returne, he made amends 
by granting Mrs. Russell five more 
minutes to complete her comments. 

Other teachers’ spokesmen were 
vehement in opposing the integra- 
tion plans. Mrs. May Andres Healy, 
of the Joint Committee of Teach- 
ers Organizations, said the integra- 
tion recommendations may “pro- 
duce new hostilities, conflicts, re- 
sentments and separation of peo- 

les.” A murmur of protests rose 
om the audience. Mrs. Concetta 
Roy of the High School Teachers 
Association, opposed “the principle 
of inconveniencing students and 
parents by. bus sa hat att to 


sport this program was sil-, 


resident Charles’ s 


| 
| opmions. 


inicidnts| 


[program in ‘naan relationships is ia 
“a gratuitous insult,” 


¢ the Intergr oup Committee, he add- 
ied acidly, 


*\ to achieve integrtaion.’ 


‘the Siloam Presbyterian Church 
ho! Who has been leading the fight to 
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Negroes Post 
All Night Guards — 
In Montgomery — 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Jan. 20—Squads of Negro volunteers this morning com- 
pleted their first night's duty as guardsmen of churches and other tangpts of racist bombers. 
The guards were posted after local police refused to guarantee the safety of Negro 


— ~ churches). and their pastors, four 
22 MILLION EYES ON PRES. EISENHOWER 


lof whom were victims of hate- 
bombers nearly two weeks ago. 

The Pittsburgh Courier, the Negro weekly, long-time supporter There were no incidents. of vio- 
of the Republican Party and outstanding spokesman for the Eisen- |lence reported so. far this week- 
hower Administration, commented editorially in its current edition: | end, 

‘Nearly 11 million pairs of human eyes in the South are looking | instituted after having been stop- 
prayerfully teward Washington to see what effect, if any, the fer- | ped for more than a week. Buses 
vent appeal of Negro ministers to President Dwight D. Eisenhower -|continued to run on a non-segre- 
and Vice President Richard M. Nixon will have toward persuading | gated basis. The volunteer guards- 
the nation’s Chief Executive to our areas in the South torn by racial |men, all of whom are unarmed, 
violence.” stood their posts silently and just 

And the editorial identified the possessors of the 11 million eyes: 

“The eyes are those of the South’s distraught Negroes.” 


as undramatically went to their 
homes when they were relieved by 
the coming of day light. 

Meanwhile, in Tallahassee, Fla., 
six Negro and white students were 
arrested yesterday for violating 
that city’s new order authorizing 
bus drivers to “assign seats to pas- 
sengers. The Tallahassee seat as- 
signment plan was devised to give 
the appearance of complying with 
the Supreme Court's ruling against 
segregated seating while maintain- 
ing segregation under an adminis- 
trative directive. 

Police Captain Wayne Todd 
showed embarassment at the fact 
tnat white students had joined Ne- 
groes in Law, the citys at- 
tempt to defy the Supreme Court. 
He would not give the press the 
rames of the students but simply 
announced that they were from 
Florida State University (white) 
and Florida A. and M. University 
(Negro). 

There had been much recent 
activity on the campus of Florida 
State University in support. of the 
Negroes’ campaign to enforce the 
Supreme Court’s decisions. An edi- 

ee eae (torial ;last week in the white 
| —  si(<‘(és re ee school’s paper urged students to 
Si “i lattend meetings called by the In- 
"<4 | ter-Civil Council, sponsor of the 
‘<4 | desegregation campaign, and to 

with the Negroes. 

Last Wednesday about 20 white 
students answered the editorial 
and were lauded by Negro leaders 
for their attendance at an Inter- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


ee 


E. Berlin Parade 
Against West 
Militarism 

BERLIN, Jan. 20.—Soviet and 
East German troops marched side 
by side in East Berlin today. 

The parade was called a * “Fight- 


ing demonstration” against West. 
German militarism. 


JS 


Miss Eleanor Harrington of the © 


riding “the children of New York § >.> gar 
all over the city ... it is really be eS r 
fr ightening to have mature minds © ie 
‘reason in this fashion.” To suggest a 


she said, 


Many community leaders ex- 
pressed “shock” at these teachers’ 


“I cannot let pass the statement 
‘of concern from Mrs, Roy,” Jucge 
‘Hubert T. Delany told the board 
early in the session. Speaking for 


“If, as in the past, chil- 
‘dren were transported from PS 46 
to PS 169 resulting in segregation, 
since white students were trans- 
' ported, then we have not only the 


"| authority but the duty to use buses DELANY 


them community support. 

“You teachers,” she said, “can 
learn courage from the teachers of 
Clinton, Tenn., where the difficul-| 
ties are far greater than ours.’ 

Some of the speakers denied 
there was any segregation. in New 
York schools and one of them, Wil- 
liam A. Pfeffer, who spoke for 
some 200 Queens property owners, 
even claimed virtues for jimcrow 
schools while denying New York 
has any. ) 


“After all,” Pfeffer said, “many of, 
the great Negro leaders were edu- 
cated in the segregated schools of 


the South.” 


Toward the end of the exhaust- 
ing session Edward S. Lewis, direc- 
tor of the Urban League, took the 
floor. 

i, have been shocked by the tes- 

ony of our teachers today,” he 
said, It's simply incredible. They 
evidently have been giving nothing 
but set, hot 0 to the whole prob- | 


intégration. : 
“They agree in principle with 


“I’m ashamed of some of the 
things that have been said,” de- 
'clared Rey. Milton A, Galamison of 


—— CO 


School 258 


integrate Junior Hi 
in Brooklyn. 


Pressing against any delays in 
ms their integration program 
starte Rev. Galamison said, 
“Every year, we are manufacturing 
emotionally crippled children.” As 
for education of equality, he said, 
“After some of the remarks I heard. 
heard this afternoon; I feel some of 
our teachers definitely need it!” 


Leading ifgures who had spoken 
earlier, including City Councilman]; 
Stanley Isaacs and Nathan Strauss, 
former head of the U. S. Housing 
Authority, spoke forcefully for pas- 
sage of oth reports, 


Mrs. Rose Shapiro, chairman ‘of 
the zoning subcommission, criticiz- 
ed. the teachers who spoke against 
the reports, and warned: them: that} lem 


a cowardly position’ would cost 


— 


what the board seems to be doing, 
and then they tear it down step by 
ste 
Picts attitude, he said, “certain- 
ly indicates that ‘before we can get 
integration in our ls, we will 
have to re-educate our teachers.” 
In fact, Lewis declared, “our 
teachers—, “> who are —- 
to mak 
ae ge neg yi 


ave furnished us 


some excellent See 
White Citizens Councils.” 


although bus service was re- ~ . 
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Report Heavy Turnout as sah — Ly 
j ‘ “og 
Poland Votes Quietly vn CENCE Je 7 


WARSAW, Jan. 20—Poles voted quietly today in elections which could decide Po-; | The 66-year-old chief executive, dapper in a short, black 
land’s fate as a nation. A heavy turnout of the eligible 18 million voters was reported in| coat and stri ed pants, was given the oath by Chief Justice 
many areas. The only unusual event of the day was the sudden departure from Warsaw/Earl Warren in a private White House ceremony at 10:28 


of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Ro- ared the country was‘support- candidates at the top of the list, am. BSS: lon Capitol Hill tomorrow noon and 
eee 4 | Vice President Richard M. Nix-| then detiver his televised inaugural 


an Catholic primate of Poland. ag 

The peient ie ‘wuall accom-|ing the independent Communist /or ane, = poling See or en, 44, took his oath of office twol a4 c«. 

panies the Cardinal said that the Party leader against an opposition |v f “ Pol . 7 , denies cartier ot 105 ia Se wy | 
| portea tew Loles exercising the ashe eg 1 Eisenhower completed a draft 


Cardinal left last night “on urgent ‘ . dics | | m 
lees composed of diehard Stalinists and|right of the secret ballot. whole thing took barely three min-|>¢ ine message late yesterday, but 
‘outright reactionaries. The stand of the church was utes, ins dae tn: see eel 


Father Padacz, the Cardinal's, pace 
| | At stake were 429 seats in the considered of vital importance in} Reporters and photographers, changes; He spent part of this aft- 


aide, indicated he was somewhere | mee peacooe ; ty 
in Poland and that he left Warsaw Sejm (Parliament) to be filled einag. <8 feelings of the devout Polish who were barred from the cere- ernoon in his office, composing a 


for reasons that were “very im-,2 total “a 720 ,| people. monies in the east room of the! oy and final draft. 
portant in connection with his! cae” representatives of the Unit-| Comulka's return to power last/White House, were given an off-| The inaugural will be a televi- 
Eminence's position as primate. anegey Oct. 20 paved the way for the re- cial description afterward by sion “spectacular” featuring a sup- 


: ed Workers (Communist) Party, : 
The Cardinal, whose church has). Peasants Party and A Dem-|turn of Cardinal Wyszynski from White House press secretary James Porting Pca De 17,000 persons— 


supported Communist Party leader | ocratic Party. The latter two are banishment. He has since engaged|©. Hagerty. | . 
y. SES The stage for this super-collosal 
production will be historic Penn- 


\ehamny wi qc een hy few non-Communist. Some independ-|in negotiations with the govern-| Eisenhower, oldest man ever to 
,ours beiore Gomuika Sakt I @ ents also were running ment ever church-state relations,'start a second Presidential term,’ 
F ‘ a4 iy eo? ‘ < 4 9: ww . ’ . ‘ 
broadcast that a defeat for the, Gomulk. tin, is ne for aland G Ika has vromised . : be sylvania Avenue from the Capitol 
aacs ,cCmulka, Who is runnin wy aand Gomulka has promis more too 0a m | . 
Si , I k his oath before more than it the White House. There will be 


National Front parliamentary can-j\<ea¢ waited 10 minutes in a linelrelicious freed sv acleiitieat ania. | b S the : 
YY ‘os » We : gious freedom, including religi-;8Q0 members of the Hisenhower er A 
didates at the polls would “ce” ss'to cast his unmarked ballot in ad sees instructions in schools. lead Nixon families, a few close/*° mae 1 pasion ® enemy people in 
out the independence of our coun- :yyp. Warsaw's churches were pack- friends and the cooks and maids Thi ; PRS SOS 
ory. | dimes kak i il f t-'ed thi ae for - Geni onan F hi fF e€ program will run for about 

| | Voters had the privi ge of cast- ed this morning for Sunday ser- from the White House staff. three hele Genentine cn: he 

Although off cial returns will not'ing unmarked ballots which auto- vices. | Navy photographer recordedijong it takes 3 7 eee 65 hands 
be. announced until Tuesday, it matically gave votes to Gomulka’'- S ? S, 


os ithe event on black and white film. and assorted other aggregations to 


ee eee ee —~—_— 


Edis —— Hagerty said he thought — they/t-ayel about 2.5 miles. 


© | would be made public eventually! The first act will be unfolded in 
. tT} hy On $ e0Ce ry) hy if there $ any interest in them at) the Capitol Plaza where Eisenhow- 
oe iy that time. ler will take out a new four-year 


| The President will go through|lease on the executive mansion at 
the oath ceremony again publicly’ 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Demos Election, Says Lehman ‘ria Derides Hoax 


LLL LLL LT 


In a speech delivered Friday | #: || As for the foreign policy issue— 
night, former Senator Herhert | - = be = peace—it was abandoned and 


es aa 4 hd © 
Lehman bluntly blamed the y / <sgeme handed over to the Republicans. | Of AY r A 
Democratic presidential defeat — . oe > aa During the campaign, we tried 0 Vi é ggr APY | on 


on the program of comprorising [ee ae ws Lge a eS me in vain to stir up a wind to take : oe 
sik dl teal acdeann anh Mottin PEE ite = us out of the calm into which we! NEW DELHI, Jan. 20.—Syrian Foreign Minister Salah 
the Republicans have the peace | ‘had been deliberately steered. The Bitar said here last night he is convinced Russia has no 


issue. Key excerpts from his ad- political consequences of these designs on Syria or any other Middle East nation. 


dress: | He. Pe ee failures were registered and duly) i h e visiting Syrian diplomat any privileges either in Syria or in 
« ‘ © & ee ee eee ne ‘recorded by the voters on Nov. 7 jeaid soste: powers have seiees te the Middle East.” 
b oe abet RES | ) “““"* "? bugaboo of Soviet intervention in ' : 
In my view, the first object of : TE gee cme 1956. For our failures, the voters the Arab world “as a pretext for Syria “will not play the western 
political activity should be to in- a as Tepudiated us. interference there.” game against the eastern bloc or 
form, educate, and to arouse the : ees . ° : | Syria, which has been leveloping the eastern game against the west- 
people. If the people are infonned gi We must put principle above so- ame sg — poor Pw ab — he — ‘ ali 
sroused. and if the tesues and. an ee uae lcalled party unity. While all are! > "208 os Cenoun re Eisen-) | Emphasizing Syrian rpeemieaps: £ 
and aroused, and if the issues | : | ‘hower Doctrine for the middle! Bitar said Syria would weicome aid 
candidates are so presented as to! | ‘welcome to adhere to the Demo- gact from “any bloc as long as there 


appeal to the people, victory re-. ‘cratic Party, the majority. philoso- | Bitar said Russia “is not seeking’ are no strings attached to it.” 


sults in due course. | 1956, there was only two of us to!phy in the party must prevail. The! gyauum = qa 

aga a te a Sc te "see STEUBEN CONDEMNS USSR 
In my judgment, hd — “— . [James O.] Eastland [of Mississip- must be reflected in the programs | | 

of course, the election of 1956, ~. aes | | | | 

was lost before the campaign be-| Pil to the chairmanship of the the party advocates. | ) 

gan—before the conventions were Senate Judiciary Committee. And = fy, example, the party must | : 

held. Nothing we did or were able there were only a baker's half-doz- neyer again turn a deaf ear to the. 


to do in the campaign really made'e,) who f : Cyr | 
o fought unsuccessfully to ple. o ctr av ; plat- 
Sach ialtna [itilnn gi y pleas for a strong civil rights plat 


*~ 
> ee 
RRS 


SO 
= 


ee 


yn 5 
BOOT 


In an interview Saturday in the]ment of Hungary showed itself to 
idles ae a 4. me N. Y. Times, John Steuben, former je “morally bankrupt” when it is- 

Our candidates made mistakes a oe peeista- fo rm—and an adequate civil rights union official, long associated with cued its aan aieies of death for 
—so did the Republican candidates 208 out of the chaos of the closing ; program— just to keep the South- | the Left, was reported to have con-}’, sein | ¢ brik | 
—but the mistakes that really hurt days of that Congress. erners satisfied. ‘demned the Soviet Union. Accord-| MS'Sat0rs OF strikes. 


were mistakes made in Congress) FOREIGN POLICY On the issue of civil rights, hu- ing to A. H. Raskin, labor reporter Steuben was quoted as compar- 
during the  three-and-a-half-vear ABANDONED ae Swe ests RE for the Times, Steuben urged U. S. ing Kadars action with Franco 
; “se domed man justice, and human decency,' an be diat aig a phere 
period from the beginning of 1953; Yes the Democratic record on. . . j{ mms a, ©). oes ay eee words: Lees fae 
until the summer of 1956, and. ' “ Re erie a it is no longer possible for the thing that smacks of Stalinism and , ae th Soe 
most devastatingly during the 18-“¥" "® ts legislation in the 64th rn mocratic Party to temporize or chart a course on the basis of the} P** couple of years there hav 


month period beginning in Janu- Congress Was a sad one. There was compromise. The hour of decision | true imterests of American workers; been a number of strikes in Spain, 
ary, 1955, until August, 1956—SOme political consolation, but not js near at hand. It is later than and the American people as a'and even the fascist dictator Franco 
the period during which our party | Much, in the fact that the Repub- | most think. whole. did not dare to do what Kadar did 
had control of Congress. jican record was even worse. | Steuben said the Kadar govern- in Hungary.” 


eS er eel 


; 
; 


During all those long months, ® e The World Federatidn of Trade 
the Democrats in Congress failed) F B [ Choy j t Stat t - | 
to make the issues on which the xcerpis ron U ganin lit emen Union has Son gegen — ak 
04 ee — ag *P-| Excerpts from a statement sign-'such a great power as India, which! creates fresh tensions in this area, - eb 4 se ser - 
peat to the peopie in the rns d Frid ‘tht by Soviet Premier, firmly abide by the policy of peace|recently the arena of hostilities; this death decree annulled, 
os ee) Syeetiel campaign of we on land peutrality.” ‘caused by the aggression against) Steuben said. 
wale “yee Oe coer ‘aman ta ge Chinese | """“Contradictions and disagree-| Egypt. | U. S. Communists should make 

+ * ) Premiere Chou En-lai, as released ments in the camp of imperialism re . lear they will “reflect and sesent” 
On the two main issues of our|by Tass news agency in Moscow: arising from the struggle for raw| “The swift defeat of the counter-| © Sr ee 
se eg hig ty rom ry hag ° ° . material sources, markets and! revolutionary forces by the Hun-| 42Y oe from mi Soviet 
3 ‘as a virtual Diackout.; .. il  desbeer ing! Gari -|Communist Party, according to 
The civil rights issue was buried| “The facts indicate that the de-|*Tn'cl On acute every ay.” *|tam Sonalat Workers party withlSweuben, ‘ 
alive. The foreign policy issue was velopment of international events Pf e ° the wosker’ ead peasants’ revolu-|_ , 
wrappes in bipartisan ribbons ph proceeding along tortuous roads. “Both sides note that after Bri-| tionary government assisted by the Steuben had been | ea Foil 
form without substance— and put/ All the peace-loving peoples of the) ..:, France and Israel had suf-|Soviet Union, is a major victory of|ganizer in steel, hotel and other 
on the sent. — Ds pan be be pgs on the/fered defeat in their aggression|the cause of peace and socalism. | industries at various times since the 
| Oe cS “6 bpp: me er 5 rey against Egypt, American imperiaJ-| “The Soviet Union and China| Nineeten Thirties. His last active 

So-called party unity was main- sisfent and prowonged struggle icm is trying to make use of thelalso strive to establish peaceful co- editter-of the 
teiond Aécet Phe mbers|2gainst the machinations of the ag-|..,_.,; | function was as editor of the now 

ed. Most Democratic members “iy alice f situatian so as to take the place of|existence with the United States of ee ad 5 hee ® Ce de 
avoided rocking the boat. Since|8*€Ss!ve Imperialist forces. the colonialist powers — Britain and| America, and have exerted due ef- defunct “M 


44 


civil rights legislation obviously ee st unlike the policy of aggres- France — in the Near and Middle fort in this direction. Unfortunate-|recent years, Steuben has been 
disturbed party unity and rocked/sion and war preparation pursued) Fast, to suppress the movement for| ly, the claims of American monop-! forced out of activity because of @ 
the boat, it was kept out of sight}by the imperialist camp headed by} national i pendence and enslavejoly quarters for world domination,|! .o,:on5 heart condition. Ae 
to the fullest possible extent. — |the monopoly groups of the United | the peoples of these countries, and/their policy of aggression and war ae le 2 cape ee 
Even most of our liberal friends|5t@tes, the countries of the Socialist is also striving to step up the policy| preparations prevent -the i | Steuben, predicting that his pul 
in went along with this)C@mp are steadfastly, following a! of aggression and war preparations{ment of international relations lic renunciation would likely attract 
“line.” In fact, I was practically Policy of upholding and safeguard-| in this area. _lespecially hamper the improve-|the interest of witchhunting Com 
alone in ing for action on an|™g world peace. | | “This is precisely the essence of,ment of relations between So-| cressional committees, ) 
anti-filibuster at the opening; “At the same time, there are,the so-called Eisenhower doctrine.|viet Union and the United States, a ; 
of the 84th Congress in January,|many nationally independent states| This colonialist policy of the United|and also between China and the|that he would “under no circum : 
1956. And in the late’ spring of'in Asia and Africa, and primarily’ States in the Near and Middle East' United States.” 5 lie bh es become'an informer” —_ 
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| his deportation under the McCar- | med up how the workers felt: | 


nevertheless convicted. 

® the Rowoldt case—that of 
Charles Rowoldt, a Minnesotan 
who came here from Germany in! 
1914. Applying for citizenship he’ 
admitted to brief membership in 
the Communist Party in 1935. On 


that ground the government seeks’ 


} 


i 


ran-Walter Act. | 

At least 57 persons convicted: 
under the Smith Act may be di- 
rectly affected by the court's deci- 
sion in the Yates case, while at least: 
15 may be directly touched by the’ 
decisions in the Lightfoot and’ 
Scales cases. | 

The Jencks decision will have its| 


' 
; 
’ 


impact on a somewhat similar pro-| 


t 


agement. A picket sign aptly 


gained newspaper, television and 
radio publicity they would never 
have won if it had been a “routine”, 
strike action. | 

The bright flash of publicity was! 
thrown on the low-wage exploita- 
tion policy of the bindery man- 


sum-_| 
“Our employers vacation in | 
Europe and Miami Beach every | 
year—but we can't even afford — 
to go to Coney Island.” 


’ 
: 
} 


“The increasing development of 
atomic energy and the spreading 
use of radioactive materials are. 
raising new and peculiar hazards’ 
to workers,” said Pres. George 
Meany in a letter to all affiliated 
unions announcing the conference. | 
“Already some 1500 plants in 
many different industries are using 
radioactive materials. | 

“Many affiliated unions have 
been concerned with a growing 
need for information, evaluation 


Potash Case 
Taken By 
Committee 


In a statement issued today, 


Abner Green, Executive Secretary 


The IUE workers squatted in the} and guidance on these radiation|of the American Committee for 
bindery at 406 West 31 St., from hazard problems.” _ {Protection of Foreign Born, an- 
Tuesday at 8 a.m. until 11:40 p.m. Jmpact of radiation danger on nounced that the American Com- 
Thursday night when they march- | the local community and general) mittee has agreed to defend Irving 
ed triumphantly out of the plant. | public, as well as the peculiar haz-| Potash in the deportation proceed- 

For most of this time, they went ards to which workers are exposed! ings initiated against him by the 


ceeding against Ben Gold, <ormer 


ee — 


expire Dec. 31st of this year. os 
| Dr, Martin B. Catherwood, the 
Mitchell committee’s labor consul- 
tant who is dean of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, plans to confer 


: 


i a O. «ff ° ° 
tarve or Kaise  it-in 
Strike Win Att 3 D 
porters: “We'll stay until we starve or get a raise.” P.S. They got their raise. Afater the dra- 
matic three-day sitdown ,these members of Local 485, International Union of Electric 
é ‘boost retroactive to Nov. 15. | into the plant. 
The union had originally asked; The plant has been notorious for length of time, with the wages so 
ow. 
cents. But the boss refused to... ” pects 
, al budget beyond a 2 volving door” turnover in jobs. | down, 24 stayed to the end. Of 
¢ Z ig Ol 1] : Hiring and layoffs took place fre-| these, 17 were women, most of 
women and mostly Puerto Rican’ 
e e - F and Negro, spontaneously decided | 
Libe rties 4 Ings Before the agreement late Thurs- 
. day night, these workers got from 
keeping a close eye on the session of the U. S. Supr eme Court, The strikers walked out viii RADIATION DANGERS 
° a ° ° oe — oe h th t at >| 
scheduled for noon tomorrow. Vital decisions in major veers wen the lemperetae WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.— The union officers and representatives, 
; | -ti in-| decided to sit-in rather than picket ag bas _ 
a. waned Jan. 2 wa recog val ei enteoaae  ansiocecens F > ia a aout ' r hold a Conference on Atomic Radi-| tion specialists and officers of local 
one knows, of course veteran leg | ?, ‘ation Hazards at the Mayflower unions particularly concerned with 
ber of cases arguel last October: 
may be decided tomorrow or on the 
Among the major civil liberties 
cases argued last fall were: 
O’Connor Yates and thirteen other 
California Communists sentenced 
to teach and advocate forceful 
overthrow of the government. This’ 
Jook” at the Smith Act. 
® the Lightfoot case—that of! 
nist Party chairman, sentenced to: 
five years for mere membership in’ 
® the Scales casc—that of Junius) 
Scales, North Carolina Communist} president of the independent Fur without any food except some in atomic industry plants, prob-| Justice Department. Potash is char- 
years for membership in the Com-| against other trade unionists. The by a union official. On the third’ tion legislation and the role of gov-| United States after having been 
munist Party. Gold case is to be argued later this day, they got hot coffee and sand- ernment in atomic safety regula-)deported in 1956 for membership 
ton Jencks, an organizer of the in-- Hundreds may be affected by) floors to the street and having Delegates will be international! “The case of Irving Potash is one 
dependent Mine, Mill & Smelter) the outcome of the Rowoldt case./other union members load it up ' : “| more consequence a the inhuman 
years on the charge of perjury! sons, of course, will be on the gen-| The boss, with police aid, tried “Everyone in J & L, from Admiral | wa}ter-McCarran Law.” Green 
after signing the non-Communist| eral trend of civil liberties in the unsuccessfully to starve out the Ben Morell:on down, is aware Of tated. “The deportation provisions 
ee : —~i front these miners on April 1. We} 10, ctsens as something less than 
A Mine (and 800 Miners) Is Finished °:."" «Serta. eat 
: uation. | 
| e G : in df R AY ns. | Morell may be “sympathetic” but |... separated from his wife, 
Jones & Laughlin officials de-'responsibility is to squeeze out the} 5 ae American citizens. Thou- 
C ; : : -citizens are treated i 
January 11 was a Black small shopkeepers and professional available in the mine will have profit in having the coal dug out, uae Oe ‘' — 
employed in the Vesta Mine! pendent upon the $200,000 bi- would be “grossly uneconomical” factory or mill or any other produc- |» ovisions of our present Immigra- 
No. 4 in the Monogahela monthly payroll of those miners!'to continue operating on the 15 tion unit would be under similar }:,., and Nationality Law. 
este ithe utmost consternation, even Vesta No. 5 mine, which adjoins! That is part of the “free enter-| Protection of Foreign Born has as- 
ogee Ape feeling that the mine was being also, will remain in operation. A miral (ex) is a leading defender. SUM > 
—, ctdhgh ea 2 iam og| Worked out. Most of the miners few of the laid-off miners may be Of course, under a socialist system, | 0? his appeal, in keeping with our 
are elderly and have worked in this'opin Mine at Poland in nearby about its other features,—there : citizens in the United States. the 
ation it has produced 82,500,000, ae ye ie 1 mine is worked out there/| Justice Department may seek to 
tons of high-volatile, metallurgical | * | This mine’s production is to bel ould vag sheeted of other jobs ‘0 
THERE is no other work avail-'y, 5 i will produce enough coal 2¥2 | case that would adversely affect t 
On reporting for work last Fri- | me t oan born Ameri 
there save for a very few. Strenu-| | Isures would be taken in advance) !0TM americans. 
pits would be sealed over for good ous efforts to attract other 4 ar chtemmerlgnar ames nannennay. to provide for the welfare of such} Green announced also that Ira 
knows, is April Fool’s Day. But}ment council formed a year ago! weeks notice of being summarily | been retained to represent Potash 
State G10 Backs Union Shop for | it Workers 
With a Republican-control- for an investigation into the transit| groups is the Motormen’s Benevo- “Enact legislation authorizing a 
led legislative committee sta rt.|, mess” in N. Y. C. While the pro-| lent Association, which was involv- ‘union shep for Transit Authority 
a number of phases of transit op-| page last June 14. Two others are : 
the stormy labor picture erations, indications are that first/the American Transport Union and threat to the public of splinter 
among New York’s subway 
calling on the Legislature in Al- 
bany to authorize a union shop as 
ers Union. 
State Senator MacNeil Mitchell, 
chairman of the Legislature’s Com- 
mittee On The Affairs of N. Y. C., 
-ant into the city to start talks with, 
Officials of the Transit Authority, 
and the numerous “splinter” groups 
which are trying te oust the TWU. 


The sitdown strikers of the Spiral Binding Co. kept their promise. They told re- 
‘Workers, won an 8-cent hourly pay, — 
a and went. Few workers stayed any 
SCALES cxemanianassial 10 cents, then came down to 8 jt. ; tte & 
S, its low-wage policy and for its “re- Of ‘the 87 ‘whaasned the. os. 
4% cent offer, that} 
is, until the 40 kers, tly pte 
1, Hoaneagglierg enor ge * | quently as the firm’s orders came | married and with children. 
they would hold a sit-in strike. | AFL-CIO TO CONFER ON 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—Civil liberties groups are’ $1.05 to $1.35 an hour. 
liberties cases may be handed er pe Meaeeere, 30 Sy AFL-CIO announced today it will! safety and workmen’s compensa- 
observers here expect that a num-/ against Jencks but the latter was; Because of this, the strikers Hotel here Feb. 27-28. atomic cacltattien Mie 
“decision Mondays” to follow. 
@ the Yates case—that of Oleta 
to five years for alleged conspiring 
is the Suwnreme Court’s “second 
Claude Lightfoot, Hlincis Commu- 
the Communist Party. 
Party chairman sentenced to six & Leathers Workers, as well as|candy and cookies “smuggled in” lems under workmen’s compensa-|ged with illegally re-entering the 
® the Jencks case—that of Clin- term. | wiches by lowering a rope nine tion will be discussed. ‘in the Communist Party. 
Workers Union, sentenced to five} The larger impact of these deci-| with bags of food. yeneral manager of Vesta No. 4.'4nq police-state provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley affidavit. Harvey Ma- country. workers by sealing off all entrances the serious problem that will con-| o¢ the Walter-McCarran Law treat 
American families. Irving Potash 
By JAMES LSEN | hunderds 6h cet ae iat as president of the corporation his daughter and grandchild — all of 
‘and children and the dozens of!clared that 85 percent of the coal. profits. So when there is no more 
Friday for the 800 workers | people whose living has been de- been taken out by April 1. Iti the mine is closed down, just as 4/ heartless and politically motivated - 
Valley of Western Pennsyl-| The announcement produced percent att, they supieines.  circumstantes. “The American Committee for 
: ing No. 4 and is ow prise” : Ad- | 
ae ae eee Ca}; though there had been a growing, No. 4 and is owned by the J & L prise” system, of which the ed the defense of Irving Potash 
Somes & Laughlia Stet] Corp Dur. 2° no other kind of work. Many taken on at the corporation’s Shan-;—whatever its critics may any | Paley & oe ee af ome 
ing its 53 years of continuous OpeT~' pit nearly all their life. Greene County. ‘admittedly no unemployment. I | 
| lis , ts in the Potash 
coal. expanded. Together with Vesta Jable cotablin procecsets <9 the . 
i acal® doore leek that ds able in the area nor in other MINES ty meet ] & L’s requirements for| Certainly under socialism mea- rights of a large number of foreign 
on April 1, That day, as everybody |tries by a local industrial develop- i workers, instead of a brutal two Gollobin, New York attorney, has 
what a ghastly joke to play in those have been fruitless. ' ACCORDING to E. R. Cooper,'kicked off their jobs! in his deportation proceedings: 
By HERBERT SIGNER the State Senate last Wednesday! Chief among these “splinter” j transport workers, specifies: 
; ee jected inquiry is intended to cover'ed in the nine-hour subway stop- | al 
ing a fishing expedition into | sper Ai 0 | workers to eliminate the constant 
-and bus workers, the state CIO is 
demanded by the Transport Work- 
Manhattan Republican who is 
sent his committee’s labor consult- 
TWU, City Labor Department, 
Mitchell put in a resolution into 


attention would be given to the 
labor situation. 


TWU, which organized the tran- 


sit workers 20 years ago, finally; 
won sole collective bargaining 
rights 3 years ago. It did not, how- 
ever, gain the union shop recog- 
nition accorded to most unions in 
private industry. This, plus the ac- 
cumulation of widespread discon- 
tent among transit employes with 
working conditions and apparently 
also with TWU policy, resulted in 
the emergence of a score of so- 
called |,splinter groups; which set 
out to win recognition ,for them- 


lodge 1397, Amalgamated Assn. of 
‘Street & Electric Railway Employ- 
es. Members of these two. groups 
took part in the stoppage at the 
207th St. IND repair shop in No- 
vember. : 


Sen. Mitchell was reported to 


have made an election campaign 
promise to MBA leaders that his 
committee would investigate the 
labor policies of the N. Y. C. Tran- 
sit Authority. The TA, with sup- 
port from Mayor Wagner, has re- 
fused to deal with the MBA, ATU, 


‘and. other groups on grounds that); 


F 


it has a sole bargaining pact with; 


selves. : 


'TWU. This agreement is due to 


sages a program on behalf of 


with leaders of the TWU to hear 
their case for the union shop. He} 
is also expected to meet with offi- 
cials of the MGA, ATU and other 
“splinter” groups. : i 

In Albany, a “little Railway La- 
bor Act” modeled after the federal 
law is slated for action by the Leg- 


islature. The legislation would aim}‘ 


to provide for union representation 
mechanics and to bar subway) 
strikes. Separate bills are being pre-} 
pared by GOP legislators and by 
Mayor Wagner. : 


this issue but in: a, 


am. ignores ., 


The, state, CIO legislative . pro-| pena. 


group work stoppages.” 

The Mitchell GOP committee in- 
vestigation into the NYC transit 
“mess” is widely regarded as po- 
litically-motivated in view of the 
act that New York is heading into 
a Mayoralty election this Novem- 


The committee, under the reso- 
lution, would be given a $5,000 
appropriation and power of sub- 


° as : , 4 
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Productive 

White Collar Jobs 
CHICAGO. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

Your recent news reports and 
columns on the planned AFL- 
CIO drive to organize white-col- 
lar workers suggest a few com- 


ments. 
I think this project of AFL- 


CIO is a most worthwhile and 
important one. We all know 
white-collar workers need  or- 
ganization; and in the face of 
big industry, getting ever big- 


ger, labor needs the white-collar’ 


worker both for greater strength 
and unity in dealing with the 
employers but also in the poli- 
tical field where one big area 
of activity of the big business 
politicians is among the office 
workers, technicians and similar 
oups. 

oe don't feel this effort in 
the white-collar field would. be 
disparaged or contrasted unfav- 
orably with the need to organ- 
ize the South and to complete 
organization of basic industry. 
It is not necessary to set up any 
one of these objectives of labor 
against any other. The efforts in 
the white collar field would be 
welcomed by all workers and 
their friends, while all encour- 
agement and support should be 
given also for organizing the 
South. 

The other point I would men- 
tion at the moment is one that 
needs some consideration and 
study. Your reports allude to, 
and quote labor Jeaders as re- 
ferring to, the great growth in 
employment of “unproductive” 
white-collar workers as against 
the decline in numbers of the 
manual or factory workers. Is it 
exactly accurate to state that 
the growth in white-collar jobs 
is only an increase in “non-pro- 
ductive” or “unproductive” 
workers? 

One of the “new” facts of the 
American economy is, I believe, 
the growth in numbers of “pro- 
ductive” white-collar workers. 
‘This has to do with the growth 
in size of industry and the in- 
crease of automation and office 
mechanization. This letter is not 
intended to present a study of 
that big question, but just to call 
attention to it. 

There has been a great in- 
crease in all kinds of jobs which 
may be “white-collar” but are 
quite directly related to produc- 
tion and transportation. In steel, 
auto, plastics, textiles, — rail, 
trucking and air transport, just 
look around the plants and of- 
fices, look at iob descriptions 
and payroll schedules, and yot 
will note the number of “inven- 
tory clerks,” production sche- 
duling clerks,” office machine 
operators and techninians; lab- 
oratory workers, and of course, 
engineers and similar workers. 

To judge whether a worker is 
“productive,” I suggest two 
questions: What is the industry? 


therefore have 


Vhat is the workers’ relation to 
production? Probably a good 
many, perhaps the majority, of 
white-collar workers in such 
fields as banking, insurance, ad- 
vertising, etc., are ruled out as 
“productive” workers because of 
the nature of the industry, 

On the other hand, in manu- 
facturing and __ transportation, 
just because a worker does not 
work at a machine in the factory 
or on the assembly line does not 
make him—or her— non-produc- 
tive. 

I tell you why I think this is 
not an academic matter. In the 
first place, among other difficul- 
ties that arise in organizing 
white-collar workers is the feel- 
ing — instinctive and genuine 
enough in some cases—among 
many white-collar workers that 
they are not productive and 
little strength 
against the boss. | 

Of course, all white-collar 
workers, like other workers, do 
have strength against the boss 
when united in a good union— 
but many will be able to see that 
more readily when, in those 
cases, where it applies, they can 
be helped to see they are “pro- 
ductive.” 

In other words, the “produc- 
tive” white-collar workers can 
be among the readiest to organ- 
ize and help show the way to 
other groups. (Again not at all to 
imply that the “non-productive” 
workers do not need oganiza- 
tion or will not respond to it.) 

Furthemore, one obstacle to 
the organization of white-collar 
workers is the feeling among 
some manual workers and Jabor 
leaders that white-collar work- 
ers are “non-productive” and 
thus should be dismissed light- 
ly or even regarded somewhat 
contemptuously. This does not 
spur on the labor movement to 
organize in the white-collar 
field, nor does it encourage office 
workers and technicians when 
they come across it. Among 
other things, appreciation of the 
“productive” work of many 
white-collar jobs..can help to 
change this’ attitude. 

—A Union Member. 


° i © 


Policy Statement 


Of New York C.P , 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I should Jike to acquaint your 
readers with the following policy 
statement adopted by the New 
York State Committee of the 
Communist Party on Jan. 17, 
1957: 

At the last meeting of the 
State Committee held Dec. 8, ac- 
tion was taken on two statements 
referred to as the majority and 
minority positions of this body. 
These statements were published 
and circularized in the Party and 
are part of the record of discus- 
sion in New York. 

Subsequent to this meeting of 
the State Committee, the Na- 
tional Committee, at its sessions 


on Dec. 17-19, adopted a resolu- 
tion on unity and several amend- 
ments to the Draft Resolution, 
including the amendment on 
change of name and form. These 
documents were published in the 
Daily Worker of Dec. 24. 


The New York members of 
the National Committee voted 
for the resolution and the amend- 
ments in recognition of the deep 
desire of the membership to 
unite around the main direction 
of Party policy. 

This position was facilitated 
by the proposal of the National 
Committee on the amendment 
on name and form to systemati- 
cally explore further changes 
without a continuation after the 
convention of protracted debate 
and discussion in the ranks of 
the Party, and that.the organized 
discussion on this question in 
Farty ranks will take place when 
the incoming National Commit- 
tee submits its report to the 
membership for discussion and 
action. 

As our convention discussion is 
drawing to a close, our aim should 
be to establish sufficient agree- 
ment on fundamental questions 
of principle and policy which 
will enable us to effectively par- 
ticipate in the struggles of the 
American people. The recent at- 
tempts of world imperialist 
forces, particularly our own 
American reactionary wakmakers 
to perpetuate colonialism and 
the threat of atomic war, makes 
it imperative that we speedily 
reenter the people’s movement to 
help secure world peace, demo- 


cratic rights, economic welfare © 


and Socialism. 

Accordingly, the State Com- 
mittee goes on record in support 
of the main line of the Draft 
Resolution, the statement on 
unity and the amendments as 
proposed by the National Com- 
mittee in its sessions held Dec. 
17-19, 1956. 

The above statement was 
adopted with following vote: 20 
for, 2 against, 2 abstentions 

George Blake Charney, 

Chairman, State Committee, 

New York Communist Party 
e e e 


Says Poles 
Relied on Workers 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

An old friend of mine, Mike 
D., writes an article in the Dis- 
cussion Bulletin of the C.P. 
which distorts, 
trust, something I wrote in the 

Daily Worker Dec. 4. Since it 
was the final issue of the Bul- 
letin, I’m replying in_ these 
columns. 

Mike says that in “contrasting 
the Polish and Hungarian situa- 
tions, Comrade Clark implies 
that the difference m the out- 
come of the two lies primarily in 
one answer—the Poles were able 


to stop military interference and 
the Hungarians were not. Says 


IKE’'S RIGHTIST-HANDED MAN . . . 


“YOU CAN’T spend. yourself 
rich.” 

This pearl has been laid be- 
fore the country by our Secretary 
of the Treasury, George Humph- 
rey,in com- 
menting on- 
the new Eis- 
enhower bud- 
get. 

Humphrey, % 

of course, was § 
not complain- ## 
ing about the 
‘MInilitary sec- 
tions which 
_ comprise two- 
thirds of the | 
72-billion-dollar budget. He _ is 
against squandering a needless 

nny here and there on items 
ike education. | 
It was in reply to a question 
about anti i ing 


that Humphrey gave with the 
literary gem quoted at the head 
of this column. 

Where Humphrey first picked 
up the finely-wrought phrase 
about not spending yourself rich, 
I do not know. Perhaps it was 
from his extensive reading in 
“Blooded Horse.’’ (“Blooded 
Horse,” as everyone knows, is the 


trade journal of the horse-breed- 


ing industry and — according to 
Life Magazine — not only does 
Humphrey read “Blooded Horse” 


- regularly, he finds it so satisfying 
that he reads nothing else.) 
e 


SOME CRITICS might chal- 
lenge Humphrey on his literary 
style. But no one can challenge 
him on the subject of how to 
get rich. Before he became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Humph- 


M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, 
of which: he and his family own 
10 percent and through which 
he was also chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of E. T. Weir's 
non-Union National Stee] ($40Q- 
000,000), chairman of the board 
of Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal 
($200,000,000), board member 
of Phelps Dodge Copper, and 
other enterprises which never got 
anywhere by spending them- 
selves rich but evidently only by 
spending other people rich. 
« 


The Man on the Blooded 
Horse finds no fault with the 
government spending $45.3 bil- 
lions on military and such pur- 
poses, as the President proposes. 
At least if this doesn’t spend the 

overnment rich, i ay spend a 
rich; among 


~ 


unwittingly I 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE — 


Clark, explaining the difference 
‘And that they (the Poles) moved 
energetically and in time to pre- 
vent the intervention of Soviet 
troops commanded by Marshal 
Rokossovsky. ” 

The reason the _ sentences 
quoted by Mike starts with.an 
“And” is that the previous sen- 
tence is actually the one that 
gives my view of the primary 
reason for the difference be- 
tween the Polish and Hungarian 
events. I wrote: 

“Another question Dennis left 
unanswered is why the Polish 
workers were so successful in de- 
feating reaction and fascism as 
contrasted with Hungary. Was it 
not that the Polish Communists 
placed reliance on their own 
workers? And that they moved 
energetically, and in time, to pre- 
vent the intervention of Soviet 
troops commanded by Marshal 
Rokossovsky? Was it not this 
type of reliance on their workin 
class which successfully route 


the reactionaries and enabled the 
Polish Communists to win Poland 


for friendship with the Soviet 
Union on the basis of a free and 
equal relationship?” 

The whole point of my article 
was that the Poles were success- 
ful in. defeating their own reac- 
tionaries because they placed re- 
liance on their own working 
class, not on Soviet troops. 

Mike also asks where I got my 
facts about Soviet troops in Po- 
land, and without waiting for an 
answer he concludes I got them 
from the N. Y. Times. Actually 
I got them from the telephone 
report from the London Daily 
Worker, published in our paper 
Oct. 22. This was an eye-witness 
account by their Warsaw corre- 
spondent, Gordon Cruikshank. 
That report tells how the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish 
United Workers Party, at its 8th 
plenum, reproved the Defense 
Ministry (then headed by Ro- 
kossovsky) for moving troops 
around during the meeting. The 
Central Committee ordered this 
to stop and appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the matter. 
Rokossovsky was subsequently 
replaced as defense minister and 
now he’s back in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mike may differ with my be- 
lief that the key to defeating 
fascists and reactionaries is action 
by the workers of one’s own 
country, whether in Poland, 
Hungary or the U. S. But he 
should at least argue with my 
views as I state them, even if he 
has to quote two sentences, not 


one, 
JOSEPH CLARK 


Jessica Smith's 
Article on Hungary 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Are friends of socialism deemed 
too immature to see and weigh 
the full truth about Hungary? 

In the article in the Worker of 
Jan. 6 entitled “French, Russian 


which the presence of National 
Steel, Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal and Phelps Dodge Copper 
would be purely accidental and 
would bear absolutely no resem- 
blance to the old practice of feed- 
ing yourself rich at the public 
trough. 

Humphrey warns us the bud- 
get must be trimmed in non- 
essentials (new school construc- 
tion, for example, he would con- 
sider non-essential since he fin- 
ished schoo] many years ago). If 
the budget isn’t trimmed along 
these lines, he. says, “I will pre- 
dict we'll have a depression that 
will curl your hair.” 

The man must also be a hair- 
stylist. : 

If he is, his partner in the 
coiffure business seems to be Rep. 
Taber of N. Y., who pr 


omises to 
‘go over the non-military ‘OF >: 


Authors Exchange Opposing : 


Views on Hungary Events,” 
was startling to note how the 
lengthy reply of the Soviet 
writers simply obliterated from 
history the fact that Soviet 
troops did fire in connection 
with the first demonstration. 
Here is their complete reference 
to the Oct. 23 demonstration: 
“When the Hungarian people 


resented their demands to their 


eaders, this was received with 
pathy in our country.” The 


shooting is magically gone. \ 


Almost the same miracle on 
the same event is performed by 
Review article (and pamphlet 
view article (and acre 
“Hungary in Travail.” In a 
lengthy article well documented 
from the N. Y. Times and other 
sources when it suits her prem- 


ises, this is all she provides on the 
role of the ‘Soviet troops in the 


first demonstration. “Martial law 
was proclaimed, and Soviet 
troops nearby called in to help.” 
That’s all. Not a shot, so far ag 
the reader can tell. 7 

In building ip the case for the 
second interventio,n against the 
Nagy government, Miss Smith 
supplies the following sequences: 
“On Nov. 1, British and French 
troops invaded Egypt. And at 


_ just this point Imre Nagy took 


the hostile action of unilaterally 
denouncing the Warsaw Pact, 
ealled on the United Nations to 
intervene to protect Hungary's 
neutrality.” 

The implication is that Nagy’s 
actions were a thunderbolt out 
of nowhere, or worse, that they 
were timed with the British and 
French invasion as part of some 
overall imperialist plot. 

- However, the N. Y. Times of 


Friday, Nov. 2 (two days before» 


the Soviet troops openly inter- 


vened the second time) was head- 


lined: “Soviet Tanks Again Ring 
Budapest; Nagy in Appeal to 
UN,” and the subheading “Nagy 


Quits Warsaw Pact.” So, whether 


his action was right or wrong, 
hostile or friendly, it seems it 
was not made in. vacuum, but 
after the Russians started moving 
into position to open fire! 

The MacCormac story that day 
from Budapest (unquoted in Miss 
Smith’s apparently chronological 
pamphlet, though MacCormac is 

uoted on ther things) began, 

wo Soviet tank divisions were 

reported advancing on Budapest 
this morning.” _ 

A great deal of prominence is 
given the name of one Josef Du- 
dlas in Miss Smith's pamphlet, in 
building up a case that fascism 
was taking over the government, 


Miss Smith simply omits to mene . 
tion that the Nagy government 


clapped this fascist Dudas in jail, 
which is quite an omission! 
Regardless of one’s views and 
interpretations of the Hungarian 
events, tailoring facts to fit a cer- 
tain viewpoint is an insult to 


those earnestly seeking answers, 
M., S. 


By ALAN MAX | 


the budget with a “fine tooth 
comb.” ae 


* 

SOME PEOPLE might think 
that the social welfare expendi- 
tures which Humphrey wants to 


cut are the very ones that need 
inereasing in order to forestall 


that hair-curling depression, But 


Humphrey says no. 

As a matter of fact, it is very 
convenient for the President to 
have someone like Humphrey 
around. When Humphrey com- 
plains about the paltry millions 
proposed by the President for 
social welfare, the President 
looks 
matter how tar to the ri 
President may stand, ) 
always someone who prefers to 
be still more 
be President.) 
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SHADOW OVER INAUGURATION 


“|. pensions, says that some 55 to 

YESTERDAY, FOR the second time, Dwight D. 

Eisenhower took his oath of office to be President of these 
United States, including therein 16 million Negroes, but 
ere on the organized campaign of terror 
against Southern Negroes continued. 

It is an unforgivable blot on Mr. Eisenhower's record 
that the Negro le of Alabama, brazenly denied police 
protection by the focal authorities (understandably, per- 
_haps, since the latter are also the architects of anti-Negro 
terror), have been forced to patrol their churches for pro- 
tection because the President has failed even to acknowl- 
edge their appeal for help. 

In his budget message of last week, the President 
found reason for detours to many matters, like Alaskan 
statehood and tax relief for the Texas gas barons. But he 
has found neither time nor opportunity to say one word 
about the fact that 10 million of the 50 million Southerners 


now live under the shadow of violence organized to smash | 


the Supreme court desegregation ruling. 

Last week we reported the Negro ministers’ confer- 

ence reference to the fact that the President had sent Vice 
President Nixon to survey the Hungarian refugee situation 
in Austria. And now a Northern newspaper, the Spring- 
field, Mass., Daily News, has also critically compared Eis- 
enhower'’s readiness to send his “number one salesman” 
abroad, with his reluctance to show a similar zeal to investi- 
gate the situation in Alabama or Florida. 
Since the President does not yet seem to realize the 
magnitude of his failure to fulfill his duties, and his own 
pledged word to enforce the federal law in the South, it is 
to be hoped that a great many newspapers and citizens, 
individually and through their organizations, will remind 
him, as did the Springfield Daily News, of his responsibil- 
ity to the people of F forida and Alabama. 


LEHMAN WARNS HIS PARTY 


-HERBERT H. LEHMAN has retired from the U. S. 
Senate. But, as his remarks to the Lexington Democratic 
club Friday night indicate, he is still capable at 78 of rend- 
ering great service to his countrymen. 

His speech should be of particular interest to the great 
mass of working people. Negroes and liberals who still, 
despite compromise and betrayal, vote the Democratic 
ticket. , 

Lehman insists that the Democrats lost the election 
even before the conventions were held. In a scathing 
critique of the Democratic Congressional record and elec- 
tion campaign policy on civil rights and peace, he said: 

“For our failures the voters repudiated us.” 


Lehman ealls for an end to temporizing and compro-— 


mise with the Dixiecrats and those other Democratic 
leaders who have prevented the Democratic party from 
promoting a vigorously liberal program. He proposes an- 
nual Democratic party conventions to determine party 
policy and take idanial out of the hands of the bosses. 

Lehman's speech is a warning and a challenge. It is a 
warning that continued liberal Democrat compromise with 
the Eastland wing threatens the destruction of the prin- 
ciples which progressives, since F. D. R., have sought to 
en en Ba through the Democratic party. It is a challenge 
to liberal Democrats to scrap the corrosive compromise 
with the Dixiecrat wing of the party and, in Lehman’s 
words, “fight vigorously for just causes... .” 


DJILAS AND THE SMITH ACT 


WEEK-END DISPATCHES report that a group of 
notables cabled Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia urging he free 
Milovan Djilas, imprisoned after writing an anti-govern- 
ment article for the New Leader in New York. 

Signers of the cable include Democratic Senators 
Clark of Pennsylvania, Douglas of Illinois, Humphrey of 
Minnesota, wid Neuberger of Oregon, and Republican 
Senator Smith of Maine. Among others are Walter Reuth- 
er, Norman Thomas, Reinhold Niebuhr, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, Pablo Casals, Sidney Hook and Ignazio Silone. 

This newspaper has no quarrel with-those who object 
to the Djilas’ jailing. We feel that the Yugoslav govern- 
ment took a step contrary to the historic process of demo- 
cratization under way in the family of socialist nations. 
While we do not quarrel with liberals who object to 
Djilas’ imprisonment, we wonder why many of them do 
not protest as vigorously about imprisonment of Americans 
solely for teaching and advocating their views. 

The sad fact is that, with the honorable exception of 
Norman Thomas, none of the notables who cabled Tito 
about Diilas has seen fit to ask President. Eisenhower to 
free American Smith Act prisoners. These American work- 
ers—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Robert Thompson, Henry 
Winston and the other Smith Act prisoners—did no more 
than agree to “teach and advocate” their Communist 

Smith Act prison 
since 1951. War hero Robert Thompson, nearly: ki. 


or 


60 percent of the members of 
unions in the United States are 
now covered by negotiated plans 
that provide retirement benefits 
in addition to social security. 
Only ten years ago, says the bul- 
letin less than five percent of the 
trade union membership was 
covered by such negotiated pen- 
sions. | 

Moreover, in recent years, 
there has been a trend towards 
improvement of those negotiated 
plans. In the first nine months 
of 1956, according to a study 
of the Department of Labor of 
854 contracts, about a fourth of 
the pacts either set up new pen- 
sion funds or improved existing 
ones. Another example of the 
pace of expansion of negotiated 
pension plans, is a report from 
California that through 1955 to 
mid-1956 new pension plans 
were set up covering 300,000 


workers of that state. 
* 


THE NEGOTIATED benefits 
— monthly sums ranging from 
$50 to $75, even more in some 
industries — added to social se- 
curity — encourages more work- 
ers to retire at 65 or soon alter. 

By the beginning of last year, 
more than 4,500,000 retired wor- 
kers were drawing social security 
and the number is growing. In 
addition, more than a million of 
their wives (or husbands) share 
the retirement. The cut of retire- 
ment age for women to 62 will 
also stimulate the increase. 

The base tor expansion of the 
retired army is also widening be- 
cause in the past half century 
average life expectancy increased 
from 50 to 65 years, due mainly 
to science in medicine; a greater 
possibility to retire from work 
some time before death, and be- 
cause it is becoming more dif- 
ficult for oldsters to get jobs. 

In 1900, the 3.1 million per- 
sons 65 and over were 4.1 per- 
cent of the country’s population. 
In 1950 12.2 million persons 
above 65, were 8.1 percent of 
the population. Today, President 
Eisenhower noted the popula- 
tion past 65 is nearing 15 mil- 
lion — about nine percent of the 
population 

To look at the picture still 
another way, while since 1900 


Labor 


by George Morris 


The Growing 


Army 


Retired: What Can It Do? 


doubled, those aged 65 and over 
rose nearly 300 percent 


The growing army of retirees 
is also becoming a growing prob- 


lem for the trade unions. The 
problem affects not only those 
at or past retiring age, but also 
many who are younger, There 
is a greater retirement conscious- 
ness among the people, greater 
concern with conditions one may 
face ten or fifteen years hence. 
Then there is the fact that if 
older persons are induced to re- 
tire, job opportunities improve 
for others. 

| ° 


THERE IS ANOTHER set of - 


problems. Having done much to 
make it possible for persons to 
retire and live more years, the 
unions now are wondering what 
can. be done to make their re- 
tired life useful and- interesting. 
Only the other day, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers New 
York Joint Board announced it 
will convert the top floor of its 
Union Square building into a 
recreation and activities center 
for its retired members. Louis 
Hollander, manager of the Joint 
Board, observed that many mem- 
bers in the trade keep on work- 
ing until “carired out on a 
stretcher,’ although they can re- 
tire on benefits that aren't too 


bad. They are haunted by the © 


idea that retirement means the 
scrap heap, uselessness, an end 
of their associations in shop and 
union. The ACW believes that 
organized activities and recre- 
ation by the union will help 
overcome some of this terror for 
older workers. 


The United Automobile Work- 
ers has for some time encourag- 
ed the formation of retirement 
clubs of its pensioned members. 
Some of the experiences proved 


the retired members were involv- 
ed in union activity. 


The United Mine Workers 
keeps the retired members on its 
membership rolls at dues of $1. 
monthly. In a number of areas 
the older members even intiated 
an organizing work to clean out 
non-union nests. 


The leaders of the United 
Steelworkers of America have 
voicing some of their ideas. 
Dave McDonald recently said 
the union still has to work out 
a program. He expressed the 
view that the vast reserve funds 
of the retirement plans should 
be invested not in bonds but on 
projects for the aged — like hous- 
ing suited for aie workers in 
size, design and cost. Also, if 
we increase the life-span of peo- 
ple, we should expect more ill- 
ness — especially of the tvpe that 
affects older people, pas need 
to expand health activities ac- 
cordingly. 


THERE IS STILL another 
problem. A large percentage of 
those retired or retiring, are un- 
ion people. And just about now, | 
many thousands are retiring who 
were in their prime years » arse 
the big upsurge of late thirties. 
They led the sitdowns and other 
struggies of that period that 
breught the union to their pres- 
ent strength. They are among 
the most valuable of our “human 
capital.” Should they be lost to 
the labor movement if they re- 
tire from work? From the view- 
point of an active union worker 
who spent decades of his life in 
common struggle with others, 
retirement from the union is 
cruel, 

The problem of the retired is 
a real one. Jt is another chal- 
lenge to progressives in the la- 
bor movement. 


the total population has about 
Socialist 

Groups In 
Unity Move | 


A merger of the Socialist Party 


' 


; 
’ 


and a segment of the Social Dem-' cialist parties also were received. 


ocratic Federation took place Sat-| 


urday at a “unity convention” in 


the Biltmore Hotel where 50 dele- | 


previous unifying action -by the, 


' 


groups national committees. New| 


‘ed organization was “to defeat hu- 
. sd > 
‘man misery by human genius.’ 


ed party” on behalf of the British 


gates acting for each ratified 4a). 


very interesting and on oceasions 


mee Me 
ship in freedom.” | 


It declared the goal of the merg- 


A message from Hugh Gaits- 


kell, chairman of the British Labor} 


Party, recorded before his return 
to Britain, greeted “the new unit- 


party. Greetings from the Asian 
Socialist Conterence and nine So- 


The convention unanimously 
warned against “hypocritical pleas 
from Stalin’s heirs for united fronts 
between Communists and Social- 
ists. 


Guests at a dinner included An- 


name of the organization will be,na Kethly of Hungary, Jules Moch 
the Socialist Party-Social Democra-|of France, Austen Albu of Britain, 
tic Federation. Mayor Frank Zied-|U On Sein of Burma, Dr. er 


ler of Milwaukee was elected na-| Reiffenstadt of Germany and 
tional chairman. ing Andersen of Denmark. Yester- 


The move was led by Louis P. day the convention continued with 


Goldberg, national chairman of the Sessions closed to the public. 


federation, whose action promptly 
was repudiated at a Saturday con- 
vention in Philadelphia of the Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband, its. largest 
affiliate, by a vote of 87 to 7. 
Largest local branch of the federa-_ 
tion, New York's, by a vote of 41! 
to 9 opposed the unity move. | 

The delegates passed a resolu-. 
tion inviting “all democratic So-! 
cialist grows and individuals to 

t 


er Gus Hall has .been: impris« Oe 
m.. 


join with us in helping to make 
real the coneept of a fellow-' _ 
a Federal prison, has been behind bars since 1953. Wins- 
ton and Gil Green are serving eight-year sentences. And 
now the é vernment is preparing a new sentence for Irv- 
ing Potash, who has already served a five-year term. 
Is it too much to suggest that those. who protested 
Diilas imprisonment join Norman Thomas, A. J. Muste and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in their appeal to President 
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Bumper Crop i 


(Continued from Page 8) 

man Ed Bouchee, .249, 17 HR, 94 
RBI at Miami; outfielder Bob Bow- 
man, .277, 19 HR, 79 RBI at 
Miami and infielder Bob Micelotta, 
.236, 12 HR at Miami. 

PITTSBURGH: The 1956 Minor 
League sensation, outfielder. Dick 
Stuart, .298, 66 HR, 158 RBI at 
Lincoln; outfielders Johnny Pow- 
ers, 312, 39 HR, 116 RBI at New 


Orleans and Roman Mejias, .274, 


15 HR at Hollywood, infielder 
“Spook” Jacobs, .341 at Holly- 
wood, and former Cardinal Dick 
Rand, a catcher who hit .278 at 
Rochester. 

ST. LOUIS: Shortstops Eddie 
Kasko, .303, 67 RBI at Rochester 
and Dick Schofield, .295 at 
Omaha; outfielders Bobby Gene 
Smith, .299, 12 HR, 109 RBI at 
Houston; Chuck Harmon, .560 at 
Omaha; first baseman “Pidge” 


| Browne, .328, 29 HR, 105 RBI at 


Houston; Tom Alston, .306, 21 HR, 
80 RBI at Omaha and Joe Cun- 
ningham, .320, 11 HR, 73 RBI at 

a eo infielder Ron. Plaza, 
.297 at Rochester and catcher Gene 


|Green, .300, 23 HR, 96 RBI at 


Rochester. 
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by david platt 


The Maestro’s Fabulous Memory and 
His Relentless Drive for Perfection 


Numerous are the stories about Toscanini’s fabulous 


musical memory. 
Once a double bass player informed the conductor 
as the performance was about to begin that he had broken 


his E-string and had no 
means of getting a new one 
quickly. The musician was 
almost in tears. “What shall 
I do?” 

Toscanini was silent. The 
player, thinking the Maes- 
tro had not heard him cor- 
rectly, repeated, “My E- 
string, etc., etc.”, and then, 
knowing Toscaninis fabu- 
lous temper, waited for the 
storm to descend upon his 
head. But there was no 
storm. Toscanini just stood 
there muttering to himself 
for another minute or two. 

Finally, his face lit up 

in a smile. “It's all right,” he 
told the trembling player. 
“Don’t worry. I have just been going through your part 
(from memory). You dont need that string any more 
tonight!” 


oO ° o 


On another occasion the pianist-composer Ernest 
Schelling was rehearsing his “Impressions Of An Artist's 
Life with the N. Y. Philharmonic under the Maestro.” 


As usual Toscanini was conducting without a score. 
Schelling had his music propped up before him. 

The rehearsal went along smoothly for several min- 
utes. The conductor was listening intently to Schelling’s 
playing of a solo passage. Stop the music, he cried, rapping 
his stick for order. 

He turned to the pianist. “What are you playing 


there?” Schelling looked up in surprise and repeated the | 


passage he had just been playing. 

“No, No’, said Toseanini. “That's wrong. Let me see 
the score’. The music was passed to him. “Just as I 
thought,” he said, after glancing at it for a moment. “You 
wete playing wrong.” 

And indeed he had. A moment later, Schelling con- 
firmed Toscanini charge of error by performing the pas- 
sage in question exactly as it appeared in his manuscript 
which was slightly different than the way he had been 
playing it. 

The conductor's fabulous memory had served him 
right again. Later, Schelling admitted that he had always 
played the passage that way, never bothering to check it 


against his score. 


* oe e 


OTHER TOSCANINI STORIES: 

On his relentless drive for perfection: To an oboe 
player he once said: “I could kill you because you kill me.” 

The story has it that once during rehearsal he fell to 


his knees, folded his hands as in prayer, and pleaded with 


his musicians to give him “pianissimo, please, pianissimo.” 


Getting to his feet he dropped his handkerchief to the 
floor. “The music should be played softly—so softly, just 
like this handkerchief falling down.” 

‘At another time when he felt he was not getting 
satisfactory results at a rehearsal of the first movement of 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, he explained “it ought 
to sound like a mother rocking her baby to sleep.” With 
folded arms, he swayed back and forth as he sang the 
theme ever so quietly. 

On Exaggerated Praise: Once on returning to his 
dressing room and seeing the place filled with flowers 
from his host of admirers he said: “They are for prima 
donnas and corpses. I'm neither.” 

On his love of liberty: “We must have truth and 
freedom of speech at any price, even if that price be 
death,” he told Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist-conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony in 1931. 
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News ( 


Today's Best 


Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 
Matinee Theatre (4) 3 p.m. 
2) (5) (11) 7 p.m. 


— 


Nat King Cole Show (4) 7:80 


THEATRE 


Strindberg s 


Million Dollar Movie: Cry the Be- 
loved Country (9 7:30 and 10 
With Canada Lee, Sidney Poi- 
tier. Filmed in South Africa. 

Danny Thomas (7) 8 

I Love Lucy (2) 9 

Robert Montgomery Presents 
“Crisis at Sands Cove” by Bur- 
ton Benjamin (4) 9:30 to 10:30 

Studio One: The Five Dollar Bill 
by Tad Masel with Hume 
Cronyn 

Inagural Ball (2) 11:15. Also (4) 

Ernie Kovacs (4) Midnight 

RADIO 

News, all stations 6 p.m. 

Edward Morgan WABC 7 


|Chopin Piano Cycle WQXR 7 


Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 

Gilbert & Sullivan Highlight: The 
Mikado WQXR 7:30 

Boston Symphony WRCA 8 

| MOVIES 

Friendly Perusasion, 8th St., Beek- 
man 

War and Peace, Gramercy 

Barretts of Wimpole St., Radio 
City 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

We Are All Murderers, Paris 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

Baby Doll, Victoria 

War and Peace, Midtown 

Rififi & Hulot’s Holiday, 72nd St. 
Playhouse 


La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 

- voli. 

Giant, Brooklyn Fox 

Solid Gold Cadillac & Storm Cen-. 
ter, Loew’s theatres in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn 

Seven Wonders of World—Cin- 
arama, Warner 


‘ 


fits official governing board. 


DRAMA 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Candide, Martin Beck 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Easter, 4th St. Plavhouse 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Speaking of Murder, Royale 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 

Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

The Apple Cart, Plymouth 

Twelfth Night, Shakespearewrights, 
264 W. 87 St. 


Jersey Cio 
Went Back 
Paratysis Fund 


NEWARK, Jan. 20.—In protest 
against the “arbitrary actions” of 
the National Foundation for In- 


‘the “why” of the action, he launch- 


Theatre Openings | 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

THE Fourth Street Theatre's 
production of August Strindberg’s 
“Easter” gives play-goers an oppor- 
tunity to see the more happy and 
optimistic side of the playwright 
who has been depicted in the criti- 
cal literature as an artist of deep 
melanchely given to unrestrained 
subjective outbursts against real 
and imagined wrongs. : 

As staged by David Ross in 
‘Elizabeth Sprigge’s translation, 
“Easter” is a tender domestic drama 
of a family bedeviled by shame, the 
frustrations that go with it, mental 
iiness and the fear of economic 
ruin, and how that family found re- 
— the joy of life and the will to 
ive. 

It moves at first tragically dis- 
playmg how the little household 
was reduced to shame over the 
father’s imprisonment on a charge 
of embezzlement. Life is further 
complicated by the return home of 
the young daughter from a mental 
institution and her apparent theft 
of a pot of flowers and fear that 
the man the father robbed will take 
over their home and all their pos- 
sessions and leave them destitute. 

* 

BUT with the Spring comes the 
lifting of the clouds. Love and 
human 
hatred and fear. The play ends 
with a noble statement of faith in 
the goodness of humanity. And the 
family, turning its back on the evil 
past, stands realistically on a new 
threshold facing the future— with 
fresh resolution. 

Undoubtedly there is a good deal 
of Strindberg’s autobiography wo- 


‘Easter , 


Tender Domestic Drama 


es a bitter attack on the hypocrisy 
of bourgeois morals. 


* 

‘HERE is revealed a disillusioned 
playwright’s passionate search for, 
beauty, love and peace. Peace, it . 
appears, was the one thing above 
all others that he sought and fought 
for. The word “peace” is voiced 
more than any idles by the char- 
acters he has so tenderly created. - 
He does not look backward,. but 
keeps his gaze constantly toward 
the future. “You must look to the 
future”, says Kristina, the fiancee of 


the son of the family. 


I must admit, however, that 
some parts of the narrative are not 
clearly etched. And you have to 
keep your eyes and ears open and 
put your imagination to work in 
order to keep the picture before 
you from becoming fogged up. 
Eleanora suddenly appears on stage 
in the first act without any explan- 
ation of what brought about her 
release from the mental institute, 
which she described -as “worse 
than prison—a place where you are 


damned.” 
* 


ACTUALLY, it is the character 
of Eleanora that interests me most. 
There is warmth and beauty in 


understanding pets: PhyHis Love's portrayal of the role. 


She is a charming young actress 
who will be remembered for her 
performances as daughter Kate in 
“The Remarkable Mr. Penney- 
packer’ and as the waitress in the 
stage version of “Bus Stop.” But 
her wonderfully quiet characteriza- 
tion of the unbalanced girl, who 
despite her iliness, is able to bring 
love of mankind and nature into a 


ven into this play. Many of the 
scenes parallel his unhappy early) 
home life and the humiliations he 
suffered as the “son of a servant”. 
His sympathetic portrait of the 
mentally sick daughter Eleanora 
was inspired no doubt by a similar 
tragedy of his own sister. And 


there is much of Strindberg in the th 


fiery, mixed-up, yet domineering: 
Elis, the schoolmaster son. 
Strindberg seems te have been 
more interested in this play in why) 
people act the way they do than 
in what they do. And in revealing 


This Week 
Tonight 
Waiting For Godot—A revival of 
the Samuel Beckett play at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theater, present- 
ed by Michael Myerberg. The cast 


family which is lesing its bearings, 
leave little to be desired. This 


}performance marks her as one of 


our finest young stage artists. 


Although the character is pre- 
sented as one absorbed in a religi- 
ous outlook, it is not dogmatic 
religion. Her outlook is based on 
ose passages in the Old Testa- 
ment calling for the brotherhood 


includes Earle Hyman, Rev In- 
gram, Mantan Moreland and Geef- 


frey Holder. 


Wednesday Night 
The Hidden River—A new play; 
by Ruth and Augustus Goetz at the 
Playhouse, presented by Martin. 
Gabel and Henry Margolis. The 
cast is headed by Robert Preston, 


Dennis King and Lili Darvas. 


Off Broadway 
Tuesday Night 


fantile Paralysis, the New Jersey 
State CIO today turned down the} 
Foundation’s request for a $75, 


State CIO president Paul Krebs 
said that the state CIO executive 
board had voted “not to make our 
usual contributions” because “we 
are protesting against (1) the 
Foundation’s refusal to participate 
or to permit its chapters to. par- 
ticipate in the program of united 
or federated giving; and (2) the 
Foundaton’s refusal to appoint rep- 
resentatives of organized labor to 


P 


contribution. 


| players are Felix Deebank, William} 


Measure for Measure — The 
Shakespeare play at the Phoenix 
Theatre, presented by the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival Theater 
and Academy. Among the players 
are Arnold Moss, Jacqueline 
Brookes and Nina Foch. 

Thursday Night 

In Good*King Charles’ Golden 
Golden Days—First N. Y. staging 
of Shaw play at Downtown The- 


ater, presented by William Landis} 


and Elizabeth Engrav. Among the 


rs ’ 


the siege of Leningrad. 
_ The Maestro quarreled 


wanted to be the first to do it. } 
Stokowski wrote the Maestro that he had conducted 


the American premiere of other works by Shostakovich in 


close range.” 


Major and Phil Matthews. 


| 


pointing out 


with Stokowski who alse 1. 


Pas 


of man and the unity of man with 
the beauties of nature. - 
¥* 

MICHAEL Higgins is forceful 
and overbearing to the proper de- 
gree as Elis, the brother; Peggy 
McCay brings a ray of sunshine 
into the piece as Kristina; Lois 
Holmes overflows with the matron- 
ly spirit as the mother of the dis- 
traught family; Joel Crothers is the | 


open-spirited young student who 


would sacrifice himself to save 
Eleanora from being teturned to 
the asylum, and Mr. Ross, who alse 
directed the play, is the frighten- 
ing neighbor who turns out to be 
a good human being after all. 
“Easter”, as it is being played 
down off Second Ave., is an im- 
portant contribution to the drama- 
tic art of a play season which has 
pretty much hit and miss and 
not amazingly distinguished as a 
whole. 


Dance Calendar 
Tuesday : 
N. Y. CITY BALLET, 8:30. 
“Swan Lake,” “Four Tempera- 
ments, Minkus “Pas de Trois,” 
“Souvenirs.” 


Wednesday 
# N. Y. CITY BALLET 8:30. “The 
Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Man- 
ticore,” “Glinka. “Pas de Trois,” 
“Western Symphory.” 
Thursday 
N. Y. CITY BALLET, 8:30. 
“Bouree Fantasque,” “The Unicorn, 
the Gorgon and. the Manticore,” 


“Piped Piper. 


de Trois,” 


“Firebird.” At 8:30 
“Can Amore.” “ nig at - 


Allegr 


| “Lit a 3 ns,” “Symphony in C.”_ 


x 
“~ 


THIS WEEK'S 


Little Orchestra Society, Town Hall, 8:30. | 


Tuesday 

National Orchestral Association, Carnegie 
Hall, 8:45. 

Winifred Cecil, Town Hall, 5:30. 

Compesers Group ef New York, Carnegie 
Recital Hall, 8:30. . 

An Evening of Music by Famous Jewish 

Auditerium, Temple Is-. 

rael of the City of New York, 210 W. 
Sist St., 8:W. 


Wednesday 


Symphony ef the Air, Carnegie Hall, 3:30. 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 
Symphony No. 97 
Great Elopement Suits. ... 
Symphony No. 3...... in bchewbae wed 
Trojan March 
New Yerk Cinfonia, Town Hall, 8:30. 
Conductor, Clayten Westermann; soloists, 
Lilien Fuchs, viola; and Joseph Fuchs, 
violin. 
Variations on a ‘Theme by Frescobaldi 
Transman 


Symphonie Concertante .............Mozart 


CONCERTS 


Tuesday, 8:00 “Die Walkure” (Wagner). 


Wednesday, 8:15 “Tosea’’ (Puccini). 
Thursday, 8:00 ‘“‘La Perichole’’ (Offenbach). 
Friday, 8:00 “Carmen” (Bizet). 

Saturday, 2:30 “Das Rheingold’ (Wagner). 

Saturday, 8:15 “Il Trovatore’’ (Verdi). 

Opera °57, Carl Fischer Mall, Massenet’s 
“Werther,” Wednesday and Thursday, 
8:15. 

Ansonia Opera Circle, Manhattan Towers, 
Breadway and 76th St., Verdi’s “Ballo 
en Maschera,’’ Saturday, 8:30. 

Leng Island Opera Company, Brooklyn 
academy of Music, Mascagnis “Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ and Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” Saturday, 8:30. 

Amato Qpera Theater, 159 Bleecker %Xt., 
Verdi “La Forze del Destino,” today, 
Tuesday, Friday and Saturday, 8:15. 


Administration 
Nixes ILA Plan 


The Eisenhower administration 


has turned down a bid by the In- 


ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 


Concertino for Flute and Clarinet... .Bloch 

Divertimento for Strings Bartok | 

Griller String Quartet, Kaufman Auditor- 
jum, Y. M. H. A., Lexington Ave. and 
92d St., 8:40. 

Chamber Music Reading, Barnard College, 
Parior, Columbia University, 3 (free). 

Jewish Music Festival, Straus Auditorium, 


Educational Alliance, 197 E. Broadway, 
3:30. 


Thursday 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, 8:45. 
Leonard Bernstein conducting 
Ode (first performance) ... 
A Short Symphony 
Symphony No. 3 in One Movement.. .Harris 


Symphony No. 4 in B flat major, Op. 60, | 


Beethoven | 
Chamber Music Concert, Brooklyn Academy | 
of Music, 8:30. 


Philharmeonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
negie Hall, 2:30. 


’ 


Leonard Bernstein conducting | 


Program as on Thursday 
Louise Tayengeo, pianist; Carnegie Hall, 
8:30 


John Pidgeon, pianist; Town Hall, 8:30. | 


Muriel Rahn, soprano; Carnegie Recital. 


Hall, 8:30. 


...- Strauss. 
liitan Mu- 


*“‘Salome”’ Ce ae ae ane << 
Lilian Kallir, pianist; Metropo 


seum, 8:30. 


American Symphony of New York, Hunter | 


College, 8:30. | 


Seciety of the Classie Guitar, Great Hall, 
Cooper Union, 8th St. and Fourth Ave., 
8:30 free). 


Saturday 


Philharmonic - Symphony Orchestra, 

/ mnegie Hall, 8:45. 

Leonard Bernstein conducting; 
Glenn Gould, pianist. 

Overture, “Candice” .... 

A Short Symphony..... nye 

Symphony No. 3 in One Move 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in B fiat maior, 
RS Se a See ae fl 

“Pirebird’ Suite ............... 8travinsky 

Myra Hees, pianist; Carnegie Hall, 2:30. 

Variatons n F major. Op. 34; Sonatas in 
D Major, Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 10; Op. 57 

Beethoven | 

Murici Rahn, seprane; Carnegie Recital 
Hall, 8:30. 

*“Salome’’ 

Richard Dyer-Bennet, folk singer; Kaufl- 
menn Auditorium, Y. M. H. A., Lexington 
Ave. and $2d St., 8:40. 

Facuity Cencert, Turtle Bay Music School,’ 
244 FE. 52d St., 8:30. (Benetiit: Scholar- 
ship Fund). | 

Calypse at Carnegie; Carnegie Recital Hail, 
3:40 and midnight. 

Phitharmenic Symphony of Westcheste 
Wood Auditorium, Ave. and Sec- 


Car- 


ment..Harris 


r, 


—_— : 
ond St., Mount Vertron, N. Y., 6:30. | 


Opera 


Metropolitan Opera, Metropolitan 
House. 
Monday, 8:00 ““Ernani”’ (Verdi). 


Opera. 


Philharmonic Plays 
4 American Works 


; 


.... Rosenthal | 
Copland | 


| 


‘ciation for a fact-finding commis- 


sion in the deadlocked waterfront 
negotiations in New York. 

Secretary of Labor James P. 
‘Mitchell instead referred ILA presi- 
dent William Bradley to the Taft- 
Hartley procedures. The union is 
now under an 80-day strike ban 
due to expire Feb. 12. 

Tomorrow, the board set up by 
the President when he invoked 
Taft-Hartley is scheduled to meet 
in Washington to review the situa- 


tion. Under the law, it can then 


‘order an election within 15 days in 


which the last offer of the ship- 


longshoremen. 


Friday | . “Anastasia.” 
car.,owners will be voted on by thejican picture since she started in Civie Council mass meeting. 


_Daily Worker, New York, Manday, January 21, 1957 


INGRID HERE, SAYS (‘Jewish Life’ Just Out 


US NICE TO VISIT 
Ingrid Bergman basked in her 
old Hollywood glory until dawn 
yesterday then she packed up and 
flew back to Europe, where she 
finds more of a spirit of “live and 
let live” than in America. é 
Miss Bergman spent 34 hours in 
New York mending fences with her 
American const:tuents. She said she 
was glad she came back after an 
eight-year absence. But she said|  y4oct of the article, which takes 
she was even happier to leave the} up fully one-half of the mgaazine, 


fishbowl existence of a movie star reveals answers to perplexing ques- 
in the U.S tions about Jews in the Soviet 
eg “. ‘Union put to the Soviet leaders 
All human beings are curious tO/ during the visit of a four-man dele- 
look into what other. people aré€: gation of the Canadian Labor-Pro- 
doing,” she ‘said, “but in ey (Communist) Party in Mos- 
' ‘ny live and let! COW ast year. 
ney cc gestion atta | The author, who was from 1942 
live. — sha eee to 1954 a member of the Provincial 
ag vggehooe erg toe see of | Parliament of Ontario, is extremely 
ican a all, ' ie . 3 
Broadway,” but as for Hollywood—' mone i Ai cpm oe 
it is “just a movie town.” Rome.|- te eee 


Lives “ie aj ist approach to the national ques- 
where she now lives, “is a realign jn genesal and to the- Jowill 
town’ to her. } 


ee question in particular. 
The 39-year-old, Swedish-bomm| “yy. ctates that he ‘began to be 


movie star made: flying weekend) — | 
trip to New York to accept an! : 
award.. She was rated the best film’ Ges ost 


actress of 1956 for her hole in) 
(Continued frem Page 1) 


nist Party leaders, including Nikita 
Khrushchev; toward the vi 

question in the USSR is expounded 
in detail in an extended artiele by 
J. B. Salsberg in the February issue: 
of the progressive monthly Jewish 
Life, just out. 


> 


It was her first Amer-| 


The approach af Soviet Commu-| 


7 
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Reveals Answers te P 


troubled about the condition of So- 
viet Jews as early as 1939 and that 
rat the time he discussed the mat- 
ter at length with Comintern head 
Georgi Dimitroff in Moscow, who 
was deeply interested. The war 
interrupted the planned discussions 
of the question. Not until 1955 
was Salsberg able to talk directly 
with Soviet party leaders in Mos- 
cow on the matter. Dissatisfied with 
the replies he received there, Sals- 
berg insisted that his own party in 
Canada pursue the question. In 
August, 1956, a top four-man dele- 
gation from the Canadian party 
held talks in Moscow with CP lead- 
ers, Khrushchev, Suslov, Ponomar- 
yev, and others. Salsberg’s article 
distils the essence of this discussion 
of the Jewish question. 

Some of the main topics dealt 
with were: why has the Soviet 
Union issued no statement on the 
wrongs against Soviet Jewish cul- 
ture and Yiddish writers in the past © 
period?; is it in fact true that So- 
viet Jews have been thoroughly 
“integrated” in the Soviet Union. so 
that no need for a Soviet Jewish 
cultural- communal life existed 
there?; what was the truth about 


“Joan of Arc” in 1949. | NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 20.—A 


Bomb Drill Foe 


Ammon Hennacy, released from, 


sentences for refusing to seek “shel-| 


Op. usual routine of selling his paper| York City; 


and speaking on peace. | 


With Miss Dean Mowrer and: 
Stanley Borowski of the CW and 
Daniel O'Hagan, a Quaker, of Pen- 


dle Hall, Pa., Michael Graine, 26 


Strauss year-old actor, they served sen-| were Mrs. Patricia Daw, 22, moth-| 


tences imposed Tuesday rather! 


than pay $25 fines, taking it, in since her arrest, of 58 E. 95th St., now “null, void and unconstitution- 


Hennacys words, “2s a penance 
for my sins and the sins of my 
country in loosing the atomic bomb 
upon the world.” All six pleaded, 
guilty. 

Released from jail Friday night; 


}on bonds of $100 each after a no-| Cohen, 21, 267 West End Ave. 
‘tice of appeal was filed earlier in’ 


Was ‘Penance’ for Hiroshima 


blast took place, and Marcus, 


‘mass meeting is planned for Feb. | 


Sa } qr (13 or 15 here to protest the refusal | 

ys Gi ng of the city transit company to end 
, | segregating. of passengers on street | 

cars and buses. | 

| The New Orleans Inter-Denom- 

‘inational Ministerial Alliance and 


the day, were Mrs. Elizabeth Quig-| the New Orleans Improvement 


jail Saturday with Dorothy Day,} ley, Quaker mother of three chil-|League promptly issued a joint 
‘editor of The Catholic Worker, and| dren of Agawan, Mass.; Ralph Di- statement saying in part: 
‘three others who served five-day! Gia and Elbert Uhrie, of Ossining 


, “We are tired of second-class, 
and James Peck, all of the Warjcitizenship, and we want all to. 


soloist, ter” from mock H-bombs July 20,! Resisters League; Robert Gilmore, know that we are specifically | 


_....Bernstein| yesterday said he'd had the best, executive . 
_..-- Copland’ rest jin years as he went about his! Friends Service Committee of New gation screen on the public modes'| 


secretary, American weary of riding behind the segre- 


George Willoughby, of transportation in New Orleans. "| 
secretary, Central Committee of; Rey, Nicholas Hood, Alliance’ 
Conscientious Objectors, Philadel-' secretary, was quoted in the press. 
phia and Dale _ Brothington, 4/here as saying it was planned to 
Quaker. 4 bring to New Orleans Rev. Martin 

Paying their fines of $25 each Luther King, of Montgomery, Ala. 
Eight Negro ministers, in a let- 
er of a three-month old infant born ter said state segregation laws are 


Tom Rick, 28, of 324 E. Sixth St., al and are in direct violation of 
student; Hollis Wyman, 32, for-' federal] statutes.” The alliance rep- 
merly with the Air force and sta- resents 250 churches and more than 
tioned near Hiroshima when the, 200,000° Negroes in the New Or-: 

leans area. : 
| Although the New Orleans press 
> reported there was no immediate 


with the War Resisters League. threat of a bus boycott, Dinwiddie’s 


‘CONCERT RECORDS 
Sounds Never Before 
This Worid Reeerded By “Lenden” 


By DELOS SMITH 


Thursday to Sunday 


Four American compositions will | 


be performed by the NY Philhar- 
monic under Leonard Bernstein 


Sunday at Carnegie Hall. They are: 
Ode, a 12-minute work by Detroit- 
born Laurence Rosenthal; Aaron 
Copland’s .Short Symphony; Bern- 
stein's own Overture to Candid 
and Roy Harris Symphony No. 
in One Movement. 


“This Week's 


New Films 
‘ TODAY 

Albert Schweitzer, a full “ength 
film documentary on the life of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer; Guild. 

WEDNESDAY 

Nightfall, with Aldo Ray, 
Brian Keith and Anne Bancroft; 
Paramount. 

Istanbul, with Erro] Flynn, 
Cormell Borchers and John Bent- 


|“musique concrete” is now avail- 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday. and) 


manipulation of distorted “natural” 
€;/sounds . 


3 $1 per Lecture | 


| United Press Staff Correspondent 
The first recorded example of 


able to irk, irritate, challenge, and 
provide a muddy subject for con- 
versation. 

“Music concrete,” in case youre 
not up on all the “new arts,” is a 


. . that is, the sounds of 
conventional musical instruments, 
in the main. 


These sounds are recorded onto 
tape and then re-recorded one or 


versions and emphasis, and are even 
super-imposed upon one another. 
The result are sounds never before 
heard in this world. They are call- 
ed music when put into some form 
of design, and this is the “new art” 
originated in Paris. 

The recorded examples are the 
works of Pierre Henry and Pierre 
Schaeffers, who were among the 
pioneers, and their young protege, 
Philippe Arthuys. The record is 
called “Panorama of Musique Con- 
crete,” and the very least it will do 
fer you is te put your hair on end 
(Lendon-DTL93090). 

Musically, the antidote for it is 
the classical music of Italy played 


(Epis- 
The 


more times at an assortment of, 
speeds, with an assortment of in-| 


with absolute perfection by that 

exquisite Italian group, I Musici.|} 
‘Two new records are available: one}|} 
jis ef concertes by Corelli, Vivaldi, 


ge a ae ee ee 


‘nervouseness was reflected in a 
statement that New Orleans had a) 
-seven-cent fare and high riding vol- 
‘ume, and that preservation of such 
service — on continued will- 
ingness of large numbers of people! 
to utilize the service.” 

The mayor said the city intended 
“to continue folowing state law.” 


Heard In 


kevitch made a stir with his first: 
conductorial appearances in this, 
country is to be had in his record- 
ing, with the French Radio. Orches-| 
tra, of Shostakovich’s first sym- b 
phony and Prokofiev's “Seythian| UF an League Names 
Suite” (Angel-35361). He’s a con- Burnett Director 
cng — he seems to ex- Nathan L. Burnett has been = 
pointed program director of the 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt has con- Urban. League of Greater New 
ductorial individuality, too. Hear, York, it was announced today by 
his playing of Haydn's: “Surprise” Edward §. Lewis, executive direc- 
Symphony and Mozart's ‘* Eine tor of the Interracial agency. Bur- 
Kleine Nachtmusik” with the Ham- nett, for the past six years, has 
burg Radio Orchestra -(Capitol) o f opportunity in employment, 
P18022). The. venerable Beethovenjheaded the League’s~ Brooklyn 
interpreter, Otto Klemperer, has branch. 
made a stirring recording of that} Replacing Burnett in Brooklyn, 
masters seventh symphony, withijs Arthur D. Wright, who from; 


| 


anti-Semitic tendencies in the 
USSR? Salsberg disagreed with 
the position of the Soviet leaders 
on many of these questions. 

i. | 


OF particular interest in the ar- 
ticle is Salsberg’s account of 
Khrushchev's opinions on the ques- 
tion, to which a section of the ar- 
ticle is devoted. The Soviet Com- 
munist leader believes that most 
Soviet Jews have been integrated 
and consequently there is‘no need 
for Jewish schools. Khrushchev 
then pointed out, savs Salsberg, 
“that there is good and bad in every 
people” and “listed some negative 
eae of the Jewish peo- 
ple. 

Salsberg believes that the most 
effective way of winning a change 
in the Soviet approach to the Jew- 
ish question is through fraternal 
exchange ef views among Commu- 
nist Parties. “Of course,” he writes, 
“we should not let ourselves be part- 
ners with the enemies of socialism, 
of those who use the Soviet Jewish 
problem as an excuse for their anti- 
Sovietism. . . . We should earry 
on a stubborn but friendly ideo- 
logical and political struggle in a 
whole number of countries to in- 
fluence the Soviet leaders to radi- 
cally change their present approach 
to the national question and espec- 
ially to the Jewish question in the 
Soviet Union.” 

7 

Despite what he considers aber- 
rations on the Jewish question, 
Salsberg affirms that “it is impos- 
sible to speak of anti-Semitism as 
an official government policy when 
we find Jewish cabinet ministers, 
Jewish writers (who enjoy nation- 
wide popularity), Jewish artists and 
scientists of every description, in- 
cluding the head of the all-Union 
atomic energy dvelopment.” 


He expresses aptimism on the 
future course of Soviet Jewish cul- 
ture. “My final conclusion is,” he 
writes, “that we need not despair 
but that, on the contrary, the con- 
ditions for Jewish cultural develop- 
ment in the USSR can and will be 


—~ 


a 


the Philharmonia Orchesta (Angel- 
35330). 

A new recording of “The Beg- 
gars Opera’ is most effective, with 
Old Vie theater actors in the speak- 
ing parts and excelleni singers and 


orchestra, Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducting, for the musical parts. 
This odd 18th century patch-quilt 
of John Gay has had enduring vi- 
tality which the recording must en- 
hanee with its carefully wrought 
authenticity (RC A Victor-LM- 
6048). 


Queens branch. For the past two’ 
years he has been director of ap- 
peals for the National Cancer 
Foundation. 


old interracial social agency, dedi- 
cated to achievement 


housing, education and 


other minorities. 


eS 


In Loving Memory of 
Our Beloved 
EVA 
Died Jan. 20, 1940 


——MARY, SID 


basie idea of why Igor Mar- 


1951-1955 headed the —s 


4 


The Urban League is a 46-year-'} 


of lity | 
‘aan cael | 


welfare services for Negroes and 4 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 


SAMUEL 
BLOOMENTHAL 
(Died Jan. 21, 1948) 


Uncompromising fighter for 
Secialism— whose path we 
pledge to follow. 


_ESTHER 
LOTTIE 
DAVE 
INA 

SAM 
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New York, Monday, January 21, 1957 


more, Detroit, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and others. 

The team opens its exhibition 
tour here next Sunday (Feb. 3) 
when it opposes Yeshiva University 
in the second half of a Madison 
Square Garden double-header. 


Elmer Ripley, veteran basketball si 
‘performer and ex-head coach at 
Georgetown, West Point, Colum- 
bia and Notre Dame, coaches the 
Israeli squad. Ripley spent ten 
months in Israel forming and tutor- 
ing the squad for the Olympic 
games. The team was forced to 
drop out of the Melbourne games 
when its members were called into 
army service at the outbreak of the 
Israeli-Egypt conflict. 

Ripley believes that his squad, 
with no one over 6-4, can match 
any American team of its size. Mar- 
cel Helez, an Egyptian born player 
who teaches physical education in 
the Army, captains the team. Hef- 
ez, 6-2, has played with Israeli 
basketball teams in Switzerland, 
Creece, Bulgaria and Russia. 


victory. 


ISRAELI HOOP SQUAD 
RRIVES FOR TOUR 


A 12-man strong Israeli Olympic basketball team arrives 
at Idlewild Airport today to begin a nation-wide American 
tour, with games scheduled in New York City, Boston, Balti- 


ee ae 


(Mule) Haas, former major league 
baseball star with the Philadelphai cats keep hitting on all cylinders 
Athletics and Chicago White Sox.! jn their aim to improve thier 
The Air Force Base team is headed | tion as the third leading college 
by Lieut. Charles Bennett, former 
star at the University of Minnesota, 
who also is the team’s top scorer. 


Gonzales lengthens 


lead over Rosewall 

SYDNEY, Australia, Jan. 20-— 
Pancho Gonzales, world profession- 
al tennis champion from Los An-! points. 
geles, boosted his lead over Ken| 
Rosewall to 3-1 in their 100-match! tle trouble beating Kentucky Wes- 
Series today with a 9-7, 7-5, 9-7 leyan, 96-63; eighth-ranked Iowa 


A capacity crowd of 10,000 at| feat Oklahoma, 74-54, as Gary 
White City Stadium watched the Thompson led 
match, which was postponed last! points, and Vanderbilt, ranked 
night because of rain. | 

Gonzales’ powerful service and) 74. 
accurate ground strokes were his 
key weapons as he subdued the! losing streak with a 73-62 victory 
slender Australian in an hour and| over Northwestern in a big ten re- 
47 minutes. Rosewall, the newest! gionally televised contest. 


Mid-Season 
lull hits 
college hoop 


A majority of players are hitting 
their books instead of the baskets 
in preparation for mid-year exam- 
inations but the Kentucky Wild- 


si- 


basketball team in the country. 
Kentucky made it 18 straight 
basketball victories over Tennessee 
Saturday night by swampin the 
Volunteers, 97-72, for their fourth 
Southeastern triumph in five starts. 
Guard Gerry Calvert: paced the 
Wildcats with 20 goo while 
teammate Ed Beck notched 17 


Sixth-ranked Louisville had lit- 


State overcame a slow start to de- 


the winners with 23 
10th, humbled Georgia Tech, 93- 


Minnesota snapped a two-game 


Ohio State tightened its grip on 


+ 


Bumper crop of re 


in the National League 


Which one of the 130-plus rookies, due to report to Na- 


tional League na camps 
Robinson of 1957? 

fledging with high hopes—will be| 
National League “Rookie of the 
Year” come next autumn. Only 
one can win that award but many 
of them will be established major 
league performers by that time. 

A look at the eight NL club 
rosters suggests that competition 
for the 1957 rookie award will be 
mighty stiff. Every National 
League club will age to spring 
training a number of “rookies 
whose 1956 performances stamp 
them as candidates. 

However, as the Frank Robinson 
case proves, one can't always go 
on the record in evaluating the 
chances of a rookies making gco 
in the majors. The young Redleg 
star hit only .263 with Columiba of 
the Sally League in 1955 yet made 
the big jump from Class A to the 
big time ey ease. 

Cincinnati officials were optimis- 
tic over the prospects of the 20- 
year-old Negro power hitter but he 
was not on the aes roster when) 
spring training opened in 1956. He 
was brought to camp for a “look” 
and, within the space of a few 
days, had all hands looking at him. 

Which one again points up the 
tremendous democratic advantages 
offered by the game of baseball.| 
From a Class-A, .263 season to 
National League Rookie of the 
Year—in the space of one short 
year! 

PROMISING PITCHERS 


this spring, will be the Frank — 


ne of them—at the moment only a 


~ 


strategy board will take a long 
look at the 19-year-old 

who burned up the League 
in 1956. With Jacksonville, Pizarro 
won 23, lost six, posted a 1.77 ERA 
and struck out an astounding 318 
in 274 innings. 

Another pitcher who stands a 
chance of gaining a place on the 
already teotaidable Brave mound 
staff is ex-Redleg Corky Valentine, 
the burly righthander-who won 16 
and lost only seven with Atlanta in 
1956. 

Back for another trial, this time 
with the Giants, is former Cardinal 


d| Gordon Jones, a 26-year-old right- 


hander who was 13-8 at Omaha 
on a 2.88 ERA. The Ciants also 
hold high hopes for Fernando Rod- 
riguez who won 12 of 20 decisions 
at Dallas while posting a fine 2.38 
ERA and Curt Barclay, 15-11 at 
Minneapolis. Lefthander Jim Con- 
stable will return to Phoenix for 
another trial after splitting even in 
20 decisions at- Minneapolis while 
righthander Neil Roberts moved up 
to the Giant roster after recording 
a 7-7 won-lost mark and a 3.14 
ERA at Dallas. 

Among the Philadelphia Phillies’ 
brighter pitching prospects a-e 
John Anderson, 8-5 and a 2.10 ERA 
at Schenectady; Bob Conley, 16-5 
and a.2.31 ERA with the same 
club, Dick Farrell, 12-6, 2.50 ERA 
with Miami; Earl Hunsinger, 14-9 
3.08 ERA at Wilson and Seth 


member of promoter Jack Kramer’s ; 
“aut made some excellent back-| the big ten leadership by scoring 
hand shots but not enough to turn}a 70-51 triumph over Michigan 


There are several players listed 
on current NL rosters with simi- 
lar 1956 records, but in the main, 


Morehead whose 8-13 record at 
Miami was misleading in view of 
his 2.87 ERA, | 


Another member of the team is 
Zack Ofri, 6-3, and a teacher also. 
Otri was a member of the 1952: 


Olympic team which performed at the tide. 


Helsinki, Finland. 

The Israeli squad is sponsored 
on its exhibition tour by the U. S. 
Committee for Sports in Israeli, 
headed by Col. Harry D. Henshel, 
who was also chairman of the 
American Olympic Basketball 
Committee. 

Appearing in the Garden card 
along with the Israeli team, two 
strong service teams, Fort Mon- 
mouth (N. J.) and Andrews Air 
Force Base of Washington, D. C., 


infielder Bobb 


lterms for 1957. 
Richardson, 


Fort Monmouth is led by Tom 
Gola, former All-American at La- 
Salle and outstanding rookie with 
the Philadelphia Warriors last sea- 
son, and is coached by Ceorge the Yankees. 


— ae 


ing for Denver. 


ee ee 
A ee ee ——— " 


a 


Richardson a Yank 
The New York Yankees signed) gg at College Park, Md. 


Richardson while 
the New York Giants announced | y.¢. Wisconsin, 70-47 at Madison, 
that pitchers Allan Worthington yj. a¢ sophomore Dave Gunther 
and Gordon Jones had agreed tO! netted 19 points for the Hawk- 


the ninth man to, . 

sign with the world champions for| neene 4°. 
the coming American League cam- 
paign, was named the American) 
Association's all-star second base-| 
meet in the first contest. |man the last two years while play-| light heavyweight champion who 


Richardson, 21, batted .326 for| boxing 
Denver in 1956. The Sumter, $.C.! young Eddie Machen of Redding, 


youth has had two brief trials with! Calif., in a 10-rounder at Miami 


-————— - 


State at Columbus, Oo. 

Maryland also extended its win- 
ning streak to five games by knock- 
ing over North Carolina state, 79- 


A Speedy Iowa team beat hap- 


‘eves and Reserve Augie Martel 
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Maxim Meets Machen 
Joey Maxim, former world 


‘figures he may as well get into 
“old-age” derby, meets 


|Beach Auditorium F riday | night. 
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Samael 
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i Get Hep! Save Your Pep! 
for 


, Saturday Eve.,Feb. 9th 


| CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 E. Houston Street, N. Y, 


TABLE RESERVE — $3.00 


Auspices: N, Y. Freedom of Press Comm., 35 E. 82th St., N. Y. C. 


‘Bh (The Committee has invited all. Out-of-Town Delegates to the Nat’l Convention of 
| eke Pree Party to be its Guests, at this Daily. Worker, Anniversary colebration 


° + gala birthday ball «x 
Food... Drinks... and all! 


-the PCL. 


'who won 10 and Jost six at Nash- 
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ville, is another Redleg mound 


jnewcomer at the Milwaukee 


} cinch, howeycr, that 


the 1957 rookie crop is endorsed 
by excellent 1956 performances. 

Particularly in the pitching de- 
pen are the NL's rookies a) 
ormidable lot | 

The St. Louis Cardinals will be 
looking at a host of pitehing hope- 
fuls with outstanding backgrounds 
at St. Petersburg next -month. 
Among the budding Redbird stars 
are such as Bobby Mabe, 21-10 at 
Houston last year; Ted Wieand, 
16-9 with the same club; Tom 
Cheney, 10-5 and a 2.92 ERA at 
Omaha; former Phillie Lynn Lo- 
venguth, 24-12 and a 2.68 ERA at. 
Toronto; Frank Barnes, 13-5 at 
Minneapolis-Omaha; Phil Clark, 
7-3 at Houston; Marty Kutyna, 13- 
Sat Allentown and Omaha and 
Bob Blaylock, who finished the 
1956 season with the Cardinals. At 
Rochester last year, Blaylock won 
nine of 13 decisions and posted a 
brilliant 1.67 ERA. — 

Brooklyn holds high hopes for 
Fred Kipp, the International 
League's “Rookie of the Year in 
1956 who made an excellent show- 
ing on the Dodgers’ Japanese tour 
last fall. The big left-hander was 
20-7 at Montreal on a 3.33 ERA. 
Back for another shot at Vero 
Beach will be Bob Darnell who 
won 16 and lost 12 for Portland of 


Bob Scheffing, promoted from 
the Cub farm at Los Angeles to 
manager of the varsity, will bring 
along two of his 1956 Angel aces, 
right-handers Dave Hillman and| 
Gene Fodge. Hillman won 21 
games on the coast while losing 
only seven while Fodge won 19) 
sail datieaeil seven. Also shooting 
for a Chicago mound berth will be 
veteran Elmer Singleton (18-8, 
2.55 ERA) from Seattle and young 
Dave Stenhouse (16-4) from La- 
fayette of the Evangeline League. 

Southpaw Pat Scantlebury will 
be back at the Cincinnati camp in 
Tampa after a split season at Ha- 
vana and Seattle. He was 5-5 in 17 
games. at Havana with an impres-. 
sive 2.57 ERA, then won four of 
six decisions with Seattle. Jerry 
Davis, a 23-year-old left-hander 


prospect. | 
_ Probably the most interesting 


on the 


“Sue fe. 


the Braves 


Pittsburgh mound newcomers 
include Clarence Churn, who was 
9-7 on a 3.22 ERA while appear- 
ing in 5t games with New Orleans, 
Bob Garber, 11-6 at Hollywood 
and Roger Sawyer who won six 
of ten with the “Stars.” 
FIELDING HOPEFULS 

In the outfield, infield and catch- 
ing departments also will be found 
a large number of “new faces,” 
many of whom will be heard from 
come the 1957 season. Broken 
down by clubs, the most likely 
prospects would appear to be the 
following: 

BROOKLYN: Outfielder Don 
Demeter, 41 home runs, 128 RBI's 


‘and a .287 batting average of Fort 


Worth; first baseman Jim Gentile, 

,296, 40 HR, 115 RBI with. the 

same Club; outfielder Bert Hamric, 

.299 at St. Paul: outfielder Bob 

Wilson, .306, 90 RBI at Mcntreal; 

ee Joe Pignatano, .295 at St. 
aul. 

CHIGAGO: Los Angeles out- 
field Jim Bolger, .826, 28 HR, 147 
RBI; Bob Speake, .300, 25. HR, 
111 RBI; and Gale Wade, .292, 20 
HR; LA infielders Casey Wise, .287 
and former Pirate George Freese 
who hit .291; rapped 22 homers 
and drove in 118 runs. 

CINCINNATI: Outfielders Art 
Schult, .806, 14. HR, 75 RBI at 
Seattle and Bob Balcena, .295, 14 
HR with the same club; shertstop 
Bobby Durnbaugh, .266 at Nash- 
ville where he was voted “Player 
of the Year” and_infielder-out- 
fielder Curt Flood, a 19-year-old 
flash who hit .340, slammed 29 
homers and drove in 128 runs at 
High Point. Heil be given a 
chance to win the third base job. 

MILWAUKEE: Outfielders Earl 
Hersh, .307, 27 HR, 89 RBI at 
Wichita, Everette Joyner, .344, 13 
HR, 91 RBI at Shreveport and Jim 
Pendleton, .289 at Wichita; in- 
fielders Joe Morgan, .300 at Jack- 
sonville and Buck Riddle, .259, 19 
HR at Atlanta; catchers Sammy © 
Taylor, .358, 28 HR, 123 RBI at 
Topeka and Carl Sawatski, .280, 22 
HR at Toronto. . eer: 

NEW YORK: Outtfielders Bill 
Taylor, .308, 19 HR. at mgm 
olis; fist baseman Gail Harris, .270, 
23 HR, 82 RBI at Minneapolis; 
third baseman Ossie Virgil, . 10 


| HR: at. ag oe ,eapolis; catcher Bob 


